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Away from the Toil of the City to 
a Farm of Your Own in the West. 


If you intend to engage in farming, or if you 
are now farming and are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to increase your present profits, the 
most promising field for you is the country 
along the new 


rade 
REG.U.S PAT. OFF, 


_—_ — 


Maisie Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
onfectionery Ce Railway 

Thousands of acres of Government Home- 
Stead lands in Montana, and vast areas of 
fertile farming lands in the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington, which are now 
being sold at reasonable prices, have been 
made accessible through the building of this 


new line. Descriptive folder Number 117— regard- 
ing this new country, free. 
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HENEVER you want everything exceptionally nice—whenever 

you want your guests to remember your table with particular 
pleasure—serve NECCO SWEETS. You may rely absolutely on | i 
their unvarying goodness, freshness and delicacy. Be sure you find 
the NECCO SEAL before you buy. It is your protection against 
inferior goods. A box of 


enox(\,ceolates 


F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
) Chicago, Milwaukee £ St. Paul Ry., 
Chicago. i 


will prove a delightful dinner or luncheon treat. There are over lje e VA ro "A 
500 varieties of NECCO SWEETS to choose from—chocolate TI & Hhk: ME E “ee 
coated nuts, crystal fruit drops, crisp brittle-bars, cream pastes, nes PEN = oe 


nougatines, chips, fudge and the most delicately conceived bonbons; 
and never a disappointment in the lot. 

NECCO SWEETS are sold everywhere by high-grade dealers. If your 

dealer cannot supply you, send us 25 cents for an attractive package of 


LENOX CHOCOLATES, or, better still, order one of our special $1 
packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


“The Standard for 60 years” 


OND 
EXTRACT 


The test of time has only served 
to strengthen confidence in the 
efficacy of Pond’s Extract, the 
most useful household remedy. 


Soothing, Refreshing 
and Healing 


Ask your druggist for POND’S 
EXTRACT. Sold only in sealed 
bottles—never sold in bulk. 
Refuse all substitutes. 


YE" The Most Prized Gift 


; Choose for the years as well as for the day — for enduring worth, 


i not passing pleasure. Select the gift that brings good to the greatest number, 
and endears itself as time goes on, through manifold associations. 


The entire family circle, family friends, the casual visitor, all find ever-ready enjoyment in the 


Krell Auto-Grand 


Player-Piano 


An entertainer without a peer, always willing, Extra Storage Reservoir for air allows increased 
always "in trim," equal to every demand and or decreased volume without change in tempo. 
every occasion. Human Touch Principle reproduced exactly 

The world's greatest musicians could not play the touch of hand playing — eliminates com- 
for you the world’s greatest music with more pletely the mechanical suggestion common to 
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artistic finish than is possible on the Krell Auto- all other players. I EHEN jo 
Grand. You or anyone, at first sitting, can Aluminum Alloy Tracker Boar d prevents lint MEH 
produce works that have baffled the composers wearing off from rolls and clogging pneumatics. ARNE BHE 
themselves— that world-famous virtuosos have A Separate Pneumatic for every note insures VANISHING CREAM Wi SENN) i 
struggled years to master. owner against costly repairs. A score of other ad- oes i 
A child can obtain, on the Krell Auto-Grand, vantages all add to Krell Auto-Grand superiority. (POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY’S) Q ` 2 ae i 356 
results impossible on other players, even to the Five-Year Guarantee ts an ideal pees A ase bale m of gro pares, and =: + ; 
i s i + i s exquisite Jacque ose fragrance. Zanishing Saas 
experienced dE zu? i FETA of gia i = a wD = year ge 1s rhe secur Cream” effectively promotes that fineness of skin "= Sg: 
tages possessed by the Krell Auto-Grand only. ity that player and piano are all we claim. texture so requisite to a clear and beautiful com- a Yy igi 
plexion. 


How to Select a Player-Piano 


Before you a player-piano, post yourself on what points to look for, what to avoid. Our booklet, " How to 
Select a Player-Piano," is a valuable guide that every intending purchaser should read. Sent you on request. Write for 
it. You will be well repaid in greater knowledge ot player-pianos, and of the Krell Auto-Grand in particular. 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Company 


Dept. 53, Connersville, Indiana 
Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 


Send name and address for a liberal FREE SAMPLE. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
Dept. C, 78 Hudson St., New York 
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Hall’: s Hair Renewer 


Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. 
But if it’s falling out, keeps thin and short, 
looks dull and lifeless, what then? Here 
are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 
ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life 
to the hair. Ask your doctor all about these 
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Nothing to Pay—Nothing 


Need be Bought TO CONTRIBUTORS: Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of your manuscript. LINE to help yourself. 
| e You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold themselves Th 
T E responsible for unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them. Please send enough postage to ensure the return of en, aving satis e 
>; matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 


individual member of the staff. It is much better to have your story or article type-written. Please do not roll 
your manuscript. 


= us send you this Dia- 
mond Ring for your in- 
spection. We just want to 


yourself as to the Ease 
Quickness and Economy 


| 
show it to you to convince | W 
you of the rare value of the | a PEARLINE' S ay 
Marshall “F” Grade stones. h | h 
You will be under NO MORE obligations to buy than | € P ot ers by getting 
if you went intoa jewelry store to look at dia- 
monds; you are not asked to send us one cent of | them t to use it. 


money for this free inspection—and there will be 

no salesman to importune you to buy. Donot buy 

a diamond until you have inspected the 

“F” (first) Grad 

Marshall (first) Grade 

You must see the scintillating beauty, the perfect 

cut and color of these pure white stones to appre- 

Ciate their superi ority. Jt costs you nothing, $ horn and 
nothing but a postage st: amp, to have a diamond || cabinet 
shipped and returned to us of every 
IF sAd —OR LATER ON—; ou will buy a Mar- z the lid 
Shall ` *’ Grade, or will recommend these supe- |! of every 
rior di sila dim to your frie nds, we will feel amply | Victrola, 
repaid for our lit trouble in shipping you a gem || and on 


for inspection. At st apc we offer 


special Discounts 


on First Grade pact the finest, purest stones, at 

= ~ the TRADE DISCOUNT 
ČIR from our catalog 
prices. We offer 
you a stone at, per- 
haps, the identical 
price which retail 
jewelers must 
pay. 

The Trade Dis- 
count Direct on Mar- 
shall "F" Grade 
Diamonds, not only 
to those who buy 
for spot cash, but also 
to those who take ad- 
vantage of our terms. 
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Other styles 
$10 to E5290 
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Remember:—Your choice of a dia- 
mond shipped on approval, even if you 
decide NOT to buy. 


Catalog on Request 


Price List and Special Diseount Sheet. Send name 
and address on coupon—that is all. Now be sure to 
get this catalog and discount sheet and our ap- 
proval shipment offer before you buy a dia- 
mond or other jewelry. Write tod ay. 


gde The world’s greatest musical instrument. 


8 oe se | 
Geo. E. Marshall, Ine. Pgh: E Think of getting for $25 a musical instrument that brings to you the 
RARP F oe g SE | voices of the most famous singers, the music of the most celebrated bands 


Sean TAUN S'y; «Og 3 . land instrumentalists—the best entertainment of every sort. | 
leer stan OF hee si ica Never has $25 bought so much pleasure. | 
oja Kk CES atol The proof is in the hearing. Ask the nearest Victor dealer to play one of. Farrar’ s) 

» ALL, K SD i m Be Bahr cn records, ““Vissi d'arte e d amor’’ from Tosca (88192)—a beautiful record and 
Write for OF ff? mE OO a lone that well illustrates the wonderful advances recently made in the art of Victor | 
Ca S a Sot ie er a ‘recording, See that he uses an Improved Victor Needle to play this record. 
Pe S rs 4 9" R 
2 Py Meee S Pie, And while you are there be sure to hear the Victrola. | 
See ° Ca MARE af A n . : 
Save. Pl. ie ee ote Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. U. SA. | 
x Pa <, e Ly 2 | Berliner Še neni Co., Montreal, Canadian ee A y 
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Page 4 UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 


(HRISTIAN HERALD 


1,200 Large Pages Yearly. Our Wonderful “Dreamland” Art Calendar Free with Every Subscription. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published Every Wednesday (52 Times a Year) at the Bible House, New York. Subscription $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


Different From Others and Better! 


(FRERE are over 22,000 papers published in this great country of ours, but there is only one Christian Herald. This 
differs from all the rest; it is the only one of its kind. It isa great Weekly Magazine aggregating over 1,200 Large 
A Pages a Year. It is always sunshiny, optimistic, hopeful. It helps to make the oa 
world better, brighter, happier, and its every page sparkles with life and beauty. (7/77 Mis KAMA. 
To invite the weekly visits of The Christian Herald, “The Best of Magazines,” WA 7". as A 
to your home is like opening the shutters to let the glorious sunshine in. Gloom M 
and despondency instantly disappear. The wife will revel in its wealth of pictures 
and stories; the children will devour its contents, and the husband will declare 
that it was indeed a happy day for the entire household when he accepted our 
cordial invitation to become a member of the great Christian Herald Family. 


SEER njin Although The Christian Herald contains in the course of a year as much as 


Will Write Stories of the American Navy 
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MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Any Four of the Dollar Magazines, its Subscription Price, Including our Superb peron 
“Dreamland” Calendar, is $1.50 per annum. If you subscribe to-day, you get the Five December Issues Free. 


Enchantment For a Hundred Nights 
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“Dreamland” Calendar 


What Margaret E. Sangster Says of it! 
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“There is not a Mother, or, for that matter, a Grandmother, 
in this wide land, from coast to coast, who will not want the 
‘Dreamland’ Calendar for her own, as soon as she sees it. 
The artist has chosen an ecstatic moment in home life, when the 
household darling, weary with play, has been caught in the toils 
of slumber. Here she lies, every muscle relaxed, the dimpled 
hands and the dancing feet quiet in repose. It is all one can do to 
keep from dropping a kiss on the rosy cheek; but we must not do that, 
for we might waken the baby and call her back from Dreamland. 


“The ‘Dreamland’ Calendar will lend an additional touch 
of grace to the family’s best room. It will win a smile from the 
tired father who cares as much for the little maid as the mother 
herself. Here is our darling fast asleep. Sleeping or waking, she 
is the joy of the house. 


“The Christian Herald has offered its readers many beau- 
tiful Calendars, but this one surpasses all former productions.” 


What $2.00 Will Buy 


This Richly Illustrated Volume, “HERO 
TALES,” 400 pages, Bound in Turkey Red 
and Gold; Our Incomparable “DREAM. 
LAND” Calendar and THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD to January 1, 1911 (ALL THREE), 
for TWO DOLLARS. SF ACT TO-DAY! 


An Id 


Would you like to know the Man who Walked Four 
Thousand Miles Through Six Bleak Winter Months to 
Add Three Stars to the American Flag? Would you 
like to shake hands with a Woman who Saved Sixteen 
Children? Would you like to look upon the Lad who 
Rescued a Thousand Lives in a Storm at Sea? Would 
you like to see the Girl who Sacrificed Her Life for 
Honor, and a Boy who Gave His Life to His Country? 
You can meet all these heroes and scores of others in 
Francis Trevelyan Miller’s latest Book, entitled 
Hero Tales from American Life. 


Throb With Patriotism 


These Hero Tales throb with genuine patriotism. They grip 
the heart; they thrill the emotions; they bring out the best that is 
in human life. They bristle with truth that is "stranger than fiction." 
Brak) make one not only glad to be an American, but proud of the 
whole human race. They renew faith in the world and in humanity. 


A Book For Every Home 


Just think of it! Sitting down at your very fireside with Heroes 
of War, Heroes of Peace, Heroes of Conscience, Heroes of 
Science, meeting them practically face to face in your own home. 
What a treat these One Hundred Tales of Heroism will 
prove when read in the Family Circle for One Hundred 
Enjoyable Nights around the Evening Lamp! 


T HOVSANDS of beautiful pictures have appeared in recent years, but “Dreamland” is 
the most artistic and the most charming. Purity and peace breathe from the face of 
the sleeping child. Every one who looks upon it feels a sense of calm repose. That is 
why we selected it to illustrate our Dreamland Calendar, which we have designed to be 
the Handsomest and Richest Photogravure Ever Issued by The Christian Herald. 


Our “DREAMLAND” Calendar, Measuring 18x 21 Inches, Goes FREE with Every Subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. SMF“ UNCREASED AND UNDAMAGED DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


n ADDRESS TO-DAY = | — PPM SSS 
|| WILFRED THOMASON GRENFELL 


zeme || THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 698-710 Bible House, New York | SS 
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| Christmas Flavor, Philosoph 


Some Fooling 
[ou waive ms, By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS ao boo 


Saturday, November-near- 


dear gals, there were 

some queer goings on in this house yester- 
day and the day before. All is quiet now, but 
memory will linger around those queer doings. 
In the first place, there was mystery in the air. 
There was a bag of seedless raisins here, a bowl 


of scalded almonds there, and a jug of black 


‘lasses yonder: and then there was mama moving 
about between kitchen and dining-room, a bus- 
iness-like frown on her forehead and a streak 
of smut on her chin, as if she had been peeping 
into the recesses of the range. 

I pretended not to notice anything, but I was 
thinking hard, and trying to solve the mystery. 
After awhile a whiff came stealing from the 
kitchen and giving odor, as Uncle Shakespeare 
says, and then I knew, 'cause nothing else smells 
like a great, big, fat, brown fruit cake. And 
then mama said it was thirsty, very thirsty, and 
she gave it a wineglass full of raw red whisky. This made it 
drunk, of course, and she says that by Christmas it will be per- 
fectly sober and ripe. ' 

At which time, dear gals, I hope to sit back in my big arm- 
chair and watch you and Burdeene nibble at this famous cake: a 
cake, by the way, that is already causing trouble, for mama, who 
has been watching over it like a hawk, has just discovered that 
some one has already been pinching pieces from it. 

A Rat did it, and Rufus is the Rat. 

And mama! Well, she isn’t angry; no, she’s horrified, shocked, 

convulsed. How could anybody be so vicious and abandoned—so 
lost to all sense of patriotism and national honor, to say nothing 
of local and state pride—as to deliberately and with deep calcu- 
lation nibble at that wonderful dark brown fruit cake; and so 
ong before nibbling-time at that? 
J. C, went to the pony show to-day. After coming back he 
said he was sorry he didn’t go to Pinafore. “I’ve swallowed may 
cake, and, oh, how I wish it had been candy!” Fiddlededee! Its 
the way of the world, dear gals. No sooner does one pleasure 
begin to weary us, than we wish it had been something else; = 
the most of us never find out that a cheerful, contented mind is 
the source of all pleasure and happiness. (“Oho de MEKA 
—“look at papa trying to preach !'—“I declare, papa’s too funny! 
says Lillian). 

“What was I saying when you interrupted me? Well, never 
mind—oh, yes! it was about a cheerful and contented mind. We 
can’t have that, you know, unless we try hard to be good: we 
can’t be absolutely good, try: as hard as we may, but the harder 
we try, the more contented we'll be. (“Pull him dava from that 
platform !* says Mildred. “What about the violets?” says m: h 
Oh, dear! I'll never be able to lecture if I'm to be thus flurriec 
and flustered by my dear gals. 

The violets are doing nicely, and so are 
the roses; but there's no one to pluck them. 


Joel Chandler Harris 


This letter was written some years ago love: sna ate ve the 
by Mr. Harris to his two daughters, ove, and give my love to Burdeene. 
Rufus? Well, you know Rufus’s legs are who were off at boarding-school, In it 


sends him to mail a letter. 


rand; and then the fires 
must be fixed, and more coal brought up; or 
the guinea pigs must be fed; or the back yard 
must be swept; or the cows must be attended 
to; or dinner must be put on the table; or 
Evelyn’s bed must be made up, or he must be 
sent to West End for something we forgot 
to order; and so forth and so on the whole 
day long. 

However, as I was saying, if we only try to 
be good (“Pa-p-a!” cries Mildred. “Papa, please 
tell us something interesting,” sighs Lillian). 
Let's see—um—um—um—um oh, yes! the baby 
can shut his eyes and shake his head and play 
patty-cake when politely requested to do so: and 
Stewart is as wild as a buck. 

Essie has had her purtygraph struck, and it 
is a splendid picture. 

Charles is to have one in a frame with a 


cloth-mat on which Essie is embroidering some sweet little for- 


get-me-nots. 


I declare! it makes me feel ticklish all over when I think of 


the little thrills and throbs that will be embroidered into that 
mat. And the man (alas that it should be so!) will look at the 
picture and at the embroidered border, and ney 
that has gone into the stitches. 

Heigho! its the way with my lovely sex. I should have been 
a woman. I think I’m too tender-hearted for a man; it frets 
me. Shucks! here I am moralizing again !— 


Sunday Evening, Still Nearer. 

You see I had to break off yesterday at just the right point. 
I was getting sentimental, and that, in a middle-aged person, 
will never do. It becomes humorous. Sentiment is a thin crust 
over which the light feet of the young may tread safely, 
older ones would be sure to break through, and then w 
of laughter from the giddy spectators on the bank !— 

The weather is heavy and cloudy, enough to make every body 
but me a trifle gloomy. But the birds seem to take it sensibly, 
and why not I? 

All are well, including the dogs and the guinea pigs. The 
dogs have each a dry goods box to sleep in, and they are like 
the boy in the poem—Longfellow’s, I believe. As the boy was 
toiling up the mountain, the maiden fair invited him to rest his 
head on her bosom, but he, far up the height, declared that he 
preferred “Excelsior”! Well, the dogs also have the privilege of 
sleeping on “Excelsior”, and they seem to enjoy it. 

Well, dear gals, don’t you think T 
letter this time? 


er imagine all 


but we 
hat shouts 


ve written you a long 

Pm afraid the sisters will groan over the 

length of it. They have to read it as a duty, and if I keep on 

writing such long letters they'll regard the reading of them 
a penance, 


Give my regards to them, and mama’s 


as 


As for yourselves, dear gals, you know 


so arranged that he has to lie down when he tells what is going on in the house- you have it. 


he squats, and he can’t pick violets long at 
a time. If I tell him to pick some, mama 


hold on the “Snap-Bean Farm" as the 
passage of time draws the world to- 
ward Christmas, the children’s holiday. 


Your loving, 


po) v 
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hatCame of Upsetting | 


the Goldfish 


OME ONE had told him—it hap- 
pened to be his Aunt Maria—that 
if he wasn’t a good boy, a Very 
good boy, Santa Claus would not 

bring him anything. To six-year-old ears 
“good” has an ominous sound, and Very 
Good forebodes with certainty, many evils. For trying to be good is difficult 
enough; but to attempt the Very Good is to be sure to cross some of that net- 
work of Don’t Laws which Grown-Ups spin and spread everywhere. 

Nevertheless, he had hitched his wagon to the Christmas star and had at- 
tempted the heights of the Very Good: from these Accident had hurled him, 
ignominiously, down. 

First, he had, most innocently, rocked on the fuzzy tail of Aunt Maria’s 
Angora: the Angora had split the air with a scream of wrath and Aunt Maria had 
run in declaring Bobbie “a bad boy”. Ill fortune followed; he had forgotten, in 
the qualms of terrible mid-meal hunger, the dietary laws laid down for his 
preservation, and had taken a cookie. This had been discovered by his mother, 
who was greatly displeased. On the heels of these two crimes, he had, while 
tip-toeing to look at their alluring beauty, upset Aunt Maria’s goldfish! And 
just by catching at the jar when he tipped too far forward. 

What a crash! How horribly those gasping goldfish had sprawled on the 
great Persian rug! His cries of fright brought Aunt Maria on the run, and his 
nurse, too: neither his mother nor father were at home. 

The goldfish were saved, but his Record, (and this on Christmas Eve) was 
smashed to atoms. Aunt Maria had instantly informed him that he was not 
merely a bad boy. He was a Very Bad, to whom Santa Claus would bring 
nothing! 

Therefore, he sobbed himself to sleep, never doubting the accuracy of maiden 
aunts in such matters. His parents, who were called out by a temporary indis- 
position on the part of his maternal grandmother, who certainly had no business 
having indigestion on Christmas Eve, came home too late to amend Aunt 
Maria’s unveracious assurance, and Bobbie dreamed on and on of empty stock- 
ings filled with bitter switches, until the 
nightmare grew past bearing, and he 
woke. He sat up in his little white bed 
and blinked and caught his breath from 
the misery of those terrible dreams. 

Then cold reality clutched at him. 
From nightmares of empty stockings, he 
had returned to an equally unhappy 
world of fact. There were to be no gifts 
for the Very Bad, and to the Very Bad 
he belonged. 

_ And then a little silver ray of the 
Christmas moon crept past the cold elec- 
tric lights outside and slipped into the 
boy’s room, and into his heart, and bred 
there a wholesome, glittering Doubt of 
Aunt Maria’s cruel fiat. Might it not be 
possible she and Santa Claus had dis- 
agreed, when she told him all that had 
occurred, as to what constituted the Very 
Bad? Might not Santa Claus have for- 
gotten himself sometimes, in visiting so 
many houses in such an_ unrestrained 
way, and have taken, without leave, a 
midnight cookie? Might he not have even 
upset the goldfish? 

This lovely doubt of Aunt Maria's 
potency, this lovelier hope of Santa 
Claus’s broad mind, increased until Bob- 
bie knew that he must see for himself 
how it was. 

If Aunt Maria had prevailed, the 
new stocking, which he had borrowed by 
inspiration from Cook (she admitting 
brazenly that she had the biggest feet 
in the house) would swing empty by the 
sitting-room grate. 

But if Santa Claus had been Santa 
Claus indeed, then how lusciously full 
that big stocking would be! Presents 
would bulge the toe and pop from the 
top. Oh, he must know! This suspense 
was past bearing. 

Nurse was snoring and the clocks 
striking two as he crept softly down- 
stairs and made his way straight into 
the beautiful living room with its wealth 
of comfort and its glowing presence of 
well-chosen things. 

Fortunately, the weather man had 
furnished a warmish night and the fur- 
nace heat still lingered pleasantly. 

Bobbie paused, hesitant, at the por- 
tieres, not because there was evidently a 
light in the closely-curtained room—he 
was not old enough to find any danger 


LILITH 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


Lilith, dark-eyed Lilith, whose mortal-maddening glances 
Unloosed the bonds of empire through all the splendid East— 
Whose name was heard in Havilah ere yet those wild romances 
By morning planets fluted, in human ears had ceased: 
Thou sinister sweet blossom that the Sons of El saw blooming 
In the world’s remotest calends, in the daybreak of the years— 
Hast thou come again to mock us, ever glowing, fading, glooming /— Ž | - 
For we thought we heard thy laughter, but through immemorial tears. plain. “Why, Santa Claus, you 'member 


Kings, craven with thy beauty, could around thee but discover 
Alternate hedges of roses with walls of unscalable ice. 

And only the Prince of Eden, tall Adam thy lord and lover, 
Could pass those magic barriers and gain that paradise. 

But even while yet his senses were satiate with sweetness— 
Whilst thou possessed him wholly, wrapt with a viewless flame, 

At such times oft and often, demolishing love’s completeness, 
A shade of a ghost of a shadow betwixt you silently came. 


Lilith, soullessLilith, in vain thy melting kisses; 
In vain thy cool, white fingers wound softly through his hair: mick!” They were speaking in low 
He hath scaled sublimer summits, fathomed lowlier abysses, 
And the life he henceforth liveth thou mayest not share. house. 
Eastward through his dominions to a garden, long since planted 
With tree and with vine delicious, alone he silently goes; 
And there, to his hungering spirit, the Truth Eternal is granted, 
As the four convergent rivers are fed by the Scythian snows. 


And yet, when the roses of Eden at length lay withered and wasted— 
Wasted the flowers in the garden and the bloom of perfectest Eve— 

Did he not waken at midnight and grasp at the joy he had tasted 
Centuries since, when Lilith did lavishly, sweetly deceive? 

Didst thou not haunt his visions and, floating towards him clearly, 
Stir his millenial pulses to throb with passions uncouth? 

Which of you bargained the better? For his God gave him merely 
A soul outlasting Orion; but thy gods gave thee—youth. 


Lilith, soulless Lilith, while the world lasts thou art deathless; 
And the sons of men will seek thee, and for thy love be fain. 
Though mortal never suffered thine embraces and went scatheless, 
Though thy kisses are but curses and thy benediction pain: 
Thou the sinister sweet blossom that ere Adam was, wast human, 
In the world’s remotest calends, in the daybreak of the years— 
Thou has come again to mock us, who before Eve was, wast woman; 
~ And we think we hear thy laughter—but through immemorial tears. 


Being the Tale of How Bobbie Met and Talked With Santa Claus 


By CLINTON DANGERFIELD 


Illustration by ALICE BEACH WINTER Then 


signal in that—but because now that he 
was on the very verge of solving the 
Great Doubt he trembled. What if mere 
emptiness should confront him? 
he remembered he was still 
Papa’s Soldier even if he was a Very 
Bad. So he squared his shoulders, and, in the flannel-covered feet of his engulfing 
night drawers, he quietly and noiselessly passed into the room. 

Instantly he halted; his breath came sharply, his eyes dilated; he felt as the 
old Greeks once felt when some mossy stump turned, under their very eyes, into 
mighty Pan. For he had surprised Santa at his work, Santa standing over the 
stocking! Pan never tarried with the Greeks. He only leered at them, and 
behold he vanished, leaving merely the stump. But the Christmas Power did not 
vanish; he remained; and he put out a hand and felt the stocking. 

Then it came to Bobbie, with a shock, that Santa Claus was not properly 
dressed. Here was no white, seductive beard like new fallen Christmas snow; 
here no fur-trimmed cap and clothes, no round full form. Here was a tall, gaunt, 
shabbily-dressed figure, thin and haggard of face. By his pack alone could you 
know it was Santa Claus. And it was a very small pack, compared to those 
in the pictures of him. 

Fortunately, Bobbie was an exceedingly logical child. After his first shock 
of delicious, yet slightly hair-raising surprise, he reasoned gravely that if the 
pack was unduly small it was from having been depleted by the filling of many, 
many stockings. But why should Santa Claus dress so ingloriously? Why shave 
off that wonderful beard? 

And suddenly Bobbie knew why. His eyes, so like those of his researchful 
lawyer-father, lighted joyously and he came forward bravely, to confirm (by the 
testimony of Santa Claus himself) his hypothesis. 

“You're that way "pon ’count of Aunt Maria, aint you?” he demanded, shrilly. 

Santa Claus jumped. Yes, he undeniably jumped. One might almost have 
used the old formula and have said “nearly out of his skin”. One might have 
feared an immediate vanishing up the chimney! But he did not vanish. He 
merely clung to the mantel-piece and 
demanded, in a hoarse, fierce whisper: 

“What are you doing here? Who's 
with you? Quick! Answer!” Santa 
Claus’s hand was slipping to his hip 
pocket; perhaps for his handkerchief. 

“Notter soul with me. Notter soul 
but me awake. I slipped outter bed. All 
of *em sound asleep but me. I’m awful 
glad I found you here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

At the evident panic of Santa Claus, 
Bobbie’s own courage waxed immensely. 
He pattered up to the hearth, drew an 
ecstatic sigh of relief as he saw that his 
own stocking was what he would have 
termed “bustin” full”, and began to ex- 


Aunt M’ria said I couldn’t get no pres- 
ents ’cause I was a Very Bad. An’ she 
told you, so’s you'd skip my stockin'. So 
I see that’s why you've shaved off your 
beard and your stummick and come in 
like a common person to fill my stockin’, 
so’s she’d not reckernise you as Santa 
Claus, er she mighter interfered.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “so I’m Santa 
Claus—you know me, it appears, even if 
I have shaved off my beard and my stum- 


voices, neither desiring to wake the 


“It cert’ny was a pity to shave ’em 
off,” sighed Bobbie, regretfully. “You 
aint so pretty this-away. But then my 
stockin’s full. An’ if you had comed like 
yourself, Aunt Maria would have 
ketched you. A fat person makes a aw- 
ful noise squeezin' down chimbleys; but 
now you could slip down, just so easy!" 

“Yes—I can go anywhere, just so 
easy. I was surprised to find how easily! 
You see this is my first trip.” 

“Your first trip!” 

“T mean with no beard and no stum- 
mick,” amended Santa Claus, hastily. 

“What'd you think when Aunt Maria 
told you how I upset them horrid ole 
goalfishes?” inquired Bobbie, anxiously. 

“I remembered,” answered Santa 
Claus, gravely, “that I had upset a great 
many goldfishes myself.” ;, 

Bobbie could have shrieked with joy, 
but it would never do to wake the house, 
so he only giggled, so deep inside until 
it positively hurt. 
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he pursued, eagerly. 

“I remembered that I 
had often been in forbidden 
sweets myself.” 

Bobbie drew nearer. He 
slipped a confiding hand 
into one of Santa Claus's. 

“Kin I look at my pres- 
ents now—with you?” he 
asked, coaxingly. 

Santa Claus hesitated. 
“What if somebody should 
come?” he muttered, frown- 
ing heavily. 

“Nobody wont! They’re 
sleep—snorin’. Ah, do let me 
see ’em, with you.” 

“Oh, very well,” said 
Santa Claus, “but first—I'm 
starving. You must take me 
to the pantry for. something 
to eat.” 

“Oh, may I? May I 
feed you my own self? 
Course I can do anything 
you say. Come er-long.” 

He held the hand of 
Santa Claus and hurried 
him, with surety, directly to 
the Christmas pantry, whis- 
pering frantically to make 
no noise, lest Aunt Maria 
spoil all by appearing. Aunt 
Maria would be sure to want 
to do all the entertaining 
herself. 

In the hall he cautioned 
Santa Claus against a cer- 
tain mat. 

“Lectric,” he explained, 
“fer burglars to step on an? 
set off ‘larm bells, c'nected 
with a dry batt’ry.” 

Whereat, Santa Claus 
modded, and gave the mat a 
wide, a very wide, berth, 

Without misadventure, 
they arrived in the pantry, 
quietly lighted the gas, which 
Bobbie’s father preferred 
for it’s softer light, and then 
they entered a material Par- 
adise. For those Christmas 
shelves were simply packed 
with good things, and Santa 
Claus hauled them down 
with royal recklessness and 
spread a feast that made 
Bobbie’s heart sink within 
him, so good was the smell, 
so frightful the knowledge 
that only Very Bad boys ate 
at night. So of course Santa zg 
Claus would not invite him S gos 
$ Pe d SUNG B OEMS ACE) 6 RUBI E 
to share it. Then a miracle mne: 
occurred, 

For the Christmas saint 
commanded him to join in, and to eat just whatever he pleased! And of course not 
even an Aunt Maria could argue against the divinity of Santa Claus’s command. 

I think no feast will ever again be as ecstatic, as heavenly rapturous, to Bobbie 
as that night-before-Christmas three o’clock pantry riot. 

There were no silly courses, cutting you down to two or three things at a 
time. On the contrary, everything was one glorious mixture. Cold roast of yes- 
terday sat cheek by jowl with mince pies; nuts did not wait for the last; exquisite 
Jelly quivered beside the oranges reserved for the Christmas breakfast; common- 
place rolls and bread timidly edged near the fruit cake. Oh, that was eating! 

“There's a fi'less cooker in the kitchen,” confided Bobbie between mouthfuls, 
“with the seeyal for breakfast in it, but I guess you don’ want none of that 
old stuff.” 

“What is ‘seeyal’?” inquired Santa Claus, glancing over his shoulder—it 
seemed to be a habit of his—and then cutting another slice of fruit cake, 

“Seeyal is just seeyal of any kinds. Sometimes it’s oatmeal er creamer some- 
thin’. You eat it with sugar on it.” 

“Oh, cereal! No, we don’t want any baby foods.” 

“No, sir!” Suddenly Bobbie dropped a piece of pie; he choked; his eyes 
filled with tears. 

“What the deuce is the matter?” inquired the alarmed Santa Claus. 

“I jus’ reflected,” sobbed the smitten host, “that it will be a whole year before 
Pll see you again! A whole year before we can have fun like this!” 

“Here, use my handkerchief. And don’t sniffle out loud. You'll wake some- 
body. I guess your folks will survive under my absence.” 3 

“You're the nicest person of all my ’quaintance,” gasped Bobbie. “I never 
saw nobody as nice before. I can’t wait another year—I jus’ can’t!” 

“Here, you brace up, kid. I guess 
you’re done eating anyway. Let’s go look 
at your presents. Softly now! Easy! easy 
—or I'll vanish right up the chimney.” 

They sat opposite each other on the 
hearth rug, and one by one they pulled 
out the wonderful presents; knives, too 
dull to hurt; play watches; marvelous 
marbles, new games and all the usual 
Christmas round. Again Bobbie stopped 
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suddenly; again he looked 
distressed, 

“When all the presents 
is give away,” he said, 
“what’s lef? for you?” 

“Nothing for me, kid. 
Tm—lm used to doing 
without.” 

“Don’t you get nothing 
on Christmas?” whispered 
his appalled host. 

“No,” said Santa Claus, 
bitterly, “I was born grown 
up. And my folks were too 
modern, too logically scien- 
tific for Christmas myths. I 
never had a Christmas 
present.” 

“Born grown up! Never 
no presents?” Bobbie rose, 
and snatching the now empty 
stocking he began resolutely 
putting in a share of his 
own lavish gifts; first a 
knife, then a handkerchief, 
then some marbles, candy, a 
card game and then a small 
purse with three gold eagles. 
This done, he ran to the 
man, and eagerly crushed 
the stocking into his hands, 

“Your Christmas, Santa 
Claus. Every year I'll give 
you a Christmas.” 

It was Santa Claus’s 
turn to choke; he rose. 

“I—Ill take it,” he 
stammered. “You’ve—you’ve 
actually thought of me, 
planned for me. Yesterday 
I was determined on this— 
for life—or else—the open 
door. But now 


“IT thank whatever gods 
may be 
For my unconquerable soul.’ 


“No, not ‘whatever gods’. 
I thank your Christmas God, 
boy. Somehow He—He 
seems like something more 
to-night than a misty First 
Cause. Perhaps He’s really 
there—perhaps there is a 
real Right and a Wrong— 
let the college Professors 
say what they please.” 

“I dunno what you're 
talkin’ *bout,” said the per- 
plexed and displeased Bobbie, 

“Im saying Good-by, 
boy—and God bless you. 
And,” he added, grimly, 
“Im going to leave my pack 
there for your father. No, 
you can’t open it. Let him 
do that. Tell him it’s a 
"When all the presents is give away, Christmas gift from your 
what's lef’ for you?” asked Bobbie Santa Claus. I reckon he'll 

understand. Remember, 
you're not to wake the folks until the clock strikes five. Good-by !” 

He was gone, over the window sill into the night. Bobbie looked after 
him, gasping. 

“He forgot to go up the chimbley! Next time he must. Oh, I wisht it was 
next time now! I like him better’n my presents. Well, I'll seddown an’ wait 
fer the clock to strike. Ill wrap up in that divan cover.” 

Of course he went to sleep. Equally, of course, it was Aunt Maria who crept 
into the nursery at dawn to ease her conscience of crossness by laying a woolly 
lamb (Bobbie hated woolly lambs) beside the sleeping child of the house. 

Her shrill exclamation over his absence woke the nurse; the two women 
sought and discovered the truant, blissfully asleep amid scattered toys, his smeared 
mouth rosily smiling. Aunt Maria, properly indignant over this last escapade, 
forbade the nurse to wake Bobbie until she could fetch the household—where, at 
being aroused by his parents, one revelation followed another from the blinking, 
happy Bobbie, while the Grown-ups listened aghast to the tale of that lawless revel. 

“Nen Santa Claus he lef’ his pack, daddy, for you,” announced Bobbie, 
beginning to caper at the thought of new excitements. “He said you'd under- 
stand. Oh, daddy, open it; open it quick!” 

Daddy opened it—the pack revealed all the best of the household silver, two 
purses, daddy’s gold watch and mother’s gold lorgnettes and chain, with Aunt 
Maria’s rings. 

“Why they're just our things,’ shrieked Bobbie. Then he gave way to 
screams of boyish laughter. “Santa Claus played a Christmas April fool on 
daddy! Oh, he was the nicest Santa Claus, jus’ perfec’, excep’ for shavin’ off his 
stummick’n beard.” 

His father and mother stood quite silent, looking from the pack of costly 
spoils to the joyous Bobbie. But Aunt 
Maria swooped wildly for her rings. 

“Santa Claus, indeed!” she shrieked, 
viciously. “What you call Santa Claus 
was nothing but a vil—” 

Her brother curtly interrupted her. 

“Be silent, Maria!’ he commanded, 
sternly, “Bobbie is right and you are 
wrong. The Spirit of Christmas has in- 
deed been here.” 
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The Pride of Hattie Rugg 
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ROSPER Boulevard was 
P utterly disdainful of 


ence. Not that Grimm Street was 
‘sloven or of bad morals; on the 
contrary, it was a very neat little thoroughfare that for endless block after block 


Grimm Street. It ignored 
Grimm Street’s very exist- 


presented modest, plain, tiny cottages of brick or frame, set in wee yards of vivid 
green, until at one end it swirled, with little, Mansard-roof gasps of excitement, 


‘into the very heart of the seething city itself, while at the other end it strayed off 


light-heartedly into the open country, with many a sweeping curve past woods and 


ineadows, past cosy farm houses and great red barns, to goodness knows where. 


Now Prosper Boulevard, though the very next door neighbor to Grimm Street, 


kad no such indefiniteness. It was broad and stately, with big, imposing residences 


of expensive brick or rare stone, seldom more than two, sometimes only one, to 


the block. Embracing monuments and fountains and such like pompous frippery, 
it swept majestically on through the city itself, serenely forcing such business 


as encroached on it there to assume an absurdly dignified attitude of being more 


‘a social affair than a hard money-grinding proposition, and it ended, after it had 


got done flouting coarse commerce, in a prim and stiff little park, where not so 


much as a blade of grass was allowed to flaunt itself in anything like vulgar 


freedom of growth, every plant and every tree standing straight upright, with 


every branch and every leaf trimmed to the precise perpendicular expression that 


it ought to have. At the other end, the one where Grimm Street broke away from 
all restraint and wandered out into the delightful country in search of what gay 
adventure it might find, Prosper Boulevard halted, with stately ceremony, before 
the intricate iron gates of a cemetery where even the very dead preserved their 
exclusiveness, reposing in lots that were as carefully selected for their proximity 
to certain other lots of desirable social ownership, as places are assigned at a 
formal dinner. 

On the white, spotlessly clean cement pavement of Prosper Boulevard rolled 
nothing but noiseless, luxury-bearing, rubber-tired wheels. On the cobble pave- 
ment of Grimm Street clattered and banged tires of steel and rusty iron, hucksters’ 
wagons and the like, and to pass over the one block from Boulevard to Street 
was like the rude descent from noble dreaming to sordid reality. Few ever took 
that trip, however. When fortunes tottered and crumbled, as they sometimes did, 
even on Prosper Boulevard, the people who had owned them never stopped at 
Grimm Street; they went far and beyond and were never heard of any more. But 
sometimes they of Grimm Street, through hard work, or good luck, or marriage, 
took the short but tremendously distant journey over to Prosper Boulevard, and 
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He saw a pair of pink cheeks and a pair of big brown eyes 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
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there they quickly succumbed to 
the peculiar erasive atmosphere 
of that region, which queerly ob- 
literates all memory of former 
surroundings and former friends. 

ći ' In no one was this sponging 
out process of the memory so swift and so complete as with Laura Merrel. Mar- 
riage was the magic coach which whisked her away to the fairyland of silks and 
satins, of gold and jewels, of tapestries and inlay, of marble and onyx, of flowers 
and palms, of music and art, of balls and receptions, of livery and equipage, of 
open gaiety and secret ennui, There is no life so busy, however, as the idle life, 
and in that must be found the excuse for Laura’s final forgetfulness of Hattie 
Tevis, who had lived next door to her on cheap little Grimm Street. This was in 
the days before Sam Ramsay, son of the forty-acre Ramsay Steel Works, if you 


_ please, began to find a block or so of cobble stones good riding for his automobile, 


In these days, where Laura was seen Hattie was there. The two girls were always 
together, arms about waists, all their thoughts and ideals in perfect accord. 
Evening after evening in Summer they sat upon the little Merrel porch or on the 
tiny garden bench in the Tevis yard, discussing the mirthful past, the gay present, 
the large, wonderful, serious future. What they would do when tney were married 
and how they would manage those graciously perfect slaves, their husbands—who 
were to spend a lifetime in capering and dancing to their lightest whims, while 
lavishing upon them an impossible wealth of devotion—were the biggest factors 
in that future, which, like other fairylands, always grows more ¢ommonplace as 
one approaches it too nearly, unless one is magically gifted at birth with that most 
precious of all fairy gifts, the ability to always grasp fresh illusion at the very 
moment of disillusionment. 

They had their practical side, however, these girls. Those were to be no 
haughty princes who should ride, gaily caparisoned, out of the golden future to 
meet them, but glorified members of their own class, honest, true, but necessarily 
handsome, who were to work for them day by day with the labor of their hands, 
and to turn commonplace little homes into palaces of loving content. They did 
not look forward, these two, to days of limp ease with useless hands lying idle in 
languid laps. They were to fry and bake and scrub and sew—all girls on Grimm 
Street were taught these homely arts—but they were to deal only in a sort of 
glorified cooking, making new and exquisite dishes and baking cakes ethereal in 
their lightness and nectar-like in their flavor, sewing garments that should be 
marvels of neatness and beauty, and scrubbing and cleansing until every inch of 
the deified home should be spotlessly fit for the reception of the one particular lord 
of creation. They even discussed the furniture, the carpets and window hangings 

that they intended to have in these wonderful shrines of pure 

love, and it was not strange that in each inventory should 

appear not only mission parlor and bed-room pieces, but 

magnificent kitchen cabinets as altars of their greatest 

triumphs. These were not particularly glittering castles in 

Spain, possibly, but it is quite likely that no day dreams 

a were ever more satisfactory, and it is perhaps just as likely 

that these days of planning and dreaming were the happiest 
the girls ever spent. 

It was just before Christmas that Fate gave her lot- 
tery wheel a turn and drew out the name of Laura Merrel. 
The Ramsay Steel Works was sending out thousands upon 
thousands of calendars, and it needed extra girls to direct 
these parcels of mail. It advertised for them, and Laura 
Merrel promptly answered. The question of Christmas 
money was a grave one for the girls on Grimm Street, espe- 
cially those stay-at-home girls whom hard necessity or 
equally hard ambition had not driven forth into the com- 
mercial world. It is not a particularly agreeable task for 
a girl to ask her father for two dollars with which to buy 
him a two-dollar Christmas present, and the fathers on 
Grimm Street were quite obtuse. When they handed over 
two dollars they always wanted to know what it was for. 

So Laura Merrel solved her Christmas perplexity by 
going to the Ramsay Steel Works, and young Sam Ramsay, 
who was regarded as a nuisance about the office by every 
employee, chanced through the room where the girls were 
working at long tables. At the seat nearest the door of the 
private office he saw a pair of pink cheeks, a beautifully 
curved mouth, a white, intelligent forehead, a wealth of 
gold-tinged brown hair that waved and clustered and curled 
in riotous little ringlets about her temples and at the nape 
of her beautifully modeled neck; moreover, he saw, as she 
lifted them for an instant’s startled glance, a pair of big 
brown eyes that in one moment were soft and dreaming 
and that in another snapped and sparkled with vivacity. 
Sam himself was a handsome young fellow, and he had 
that suave pleasantness that wealth can buy, through educa- 
tion and travel and the constant association with men and 
women of good breeding and courteous address. It was 
not hard for him to strike up an acquaintance with Laura, 
and when Laura went back to Grimm Street, all the work 
having been done and the Christmas money having been 
earned, Sam followed her. 

Grimm Street gasped, then shook its head in stern dis- 
approval when it saw Sam come time after time and whirl 
Laura away with him in the big, luxuriously-padded auto- 
mobile, but Hattie Tevis fought. It was not safe to criticise 
Laura in her presence, so Grimm Street refused to confide 
in Hattie any more, but predicted dire things. Grimm 
Street was doomed to disappointment. One day Sam Ram- 
say made the girl they waited to pity, mistress of a score 
of servants in a big, showy stone mansion on Prosper 
Boulevard—and so beautiful Laura Merrel’s romance was 
fulfilled. 

Hattie Tevis got a bricklayer. Fate, careless dame, 
toying idly with the cards of destiny, tossed one down with 
nevér a heed for where it went, and lo! Joe Rugg rented a 
little brick house of four rooms on Grimm Street, just at 
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the corner of the alley that emerged, on Prosper Boulevard, 
at the very side of Sam Ramsay’s big mansion. The two 
houses were only a block apart, but that bare statement 
gives no idea of the immense distance between them. The 
Space was more vast than could be expressed by any meas- 
urement of tape or chain; it could not be told in miles or 
years or the gap even of a yawning social gulf; it was a 
Span to be computed only by the infinite expanse of a 
million dollars. 

As remote as was the cottage of the bricklayer, how- 
ever, Laura Ramsay made the journey. Before she did so 
she sent, as a wedding present, the most wonderful—and 
wonderfully furnished—kitchen cabinet that money could 
buy, and Hattie Tevis, with her arms stretched upon it, 
cried for half an hour; not that she was hurt in any way— 
oh, no—she just cried because Laura’s affectionate remem- 
brance of all their delightful day dreams had touched her 
so. The cabinet was far, far too big for their little kitchen. 
It crowded everything else and it frowned down, in its rich 
magnificence, upon every other modest little belonging in 
the place, even upon the perfect little range that Joe and 
Hattie had purchased with such pride. Nevertheless it 
stayed there, and it became indeed the altar upon which 
Hattie strove to realize her visions of celestial cookery, 
visions that had been faulty only in that they had taken 
no note of the fact that breakfast and dinner and supper 
were to be prepared every day of her life, and that the 
difference in pennies between one food and another rendered 
the range of choice pitifully small. 

Then Laura Ramsay came down through the clean 
little alley, bare-headed, just for a friendly chat one morn- 
ing. It was good of her to come in that informal way, and 
the two girls, their arms around each other’s waists, cried 
a little bit out of sheer sentimentality, renewed again their 
old, old vows of life-long friendship no matter what changes 
fortune might make in them, and talked for a solid hour. 
Hattie, in her happiness, almost forgot how incongruous 
Laura’s rich house gown looked in the poor little surround- 
ings of her kitchen, even in its contrast with the wonderful 
kitchen cabinet. She noticed the difference more on Laura’s 
second visit, when she came around the block and in by the 
front door in one of her street costumes. Again Laura 
came in an automobile and took her out riding, but the 
experience was not one of unalloyed pleasure. The ride 
itself, with the crisp sweep of the wind against her cheeks, 
had been fine, but when she got home and had settled down 
to certain humdrum necessities she found confronting her, 
she felt a little pang that she would not acknowledge to 
be jealousy. 

Once, upon urgent invitation, Hattie called at the 


if 


Ramsay home, but she did not repeat that 
intrusion. The magnificence of the place 
overawed her. It was not as if these things 
were hers to command. Given the oppor- 
tunity, Hattie would probably have arisen 


Moreover, another caller dropped in upon 
them, a woman of silks whose every accou- 
terment and speech and movement spoke 
of wasteful wealth and superciliousness; so 
Hattie made her call a brief one and never 
went back. 

It was Laura alone who kept alive the 
further intimacy and it must be said to her 
credit that she persisted long after a chill, 
that could not be ignored, had begun to 
creep in between the two girls. 


All this was during that period of time 
when society was slowly making up its 
mind about Laura Ramsay. Finally, how- 
ever, society made up its mind one day. 
Laura Ramsay would do. Then is when 
Laura forgot, and she was not to blame. 
Even Hattie did not blame her. 

There came, in the course of time, to 
the Ramsay mansion a baby son, who had 
a big nursery suite with three servants to 
wait upon him night and day, and there 
came to the Rugg cottage a baby son that 
was to play upon the kitchen floor. They 
were epochs in both families, these babies. 
They not only marked the passage of time, 
but they marked still more sharply the 
divergence of fortune. Hattie’s first bit- 
ter pang was about a year after, when she 
saw Laura’s baby in exquisite garments 
that were beyond her reach for her own 
little one. Her mother soul cried out then 
with a sense of bitter injustice. She was 
willing that Laura should have luxury and 
advantages that were denied to herself, but 
wherein had Laura’s baby a right over hers? 

One year passed after another until 
five more were gone, and always was that 
same sharp contrast between the advan- 
tages within reach of Laura’s son and 


hard! 

Seven years, it is said, works a com- 
plete change in every human being. If 
there were changes in Laura and in Hat- 
tie, there were changes, too, in Sam Ram- 
say and in Joe Rugg, each in their own 
far-distant worlds. Sam, always a club man, was still a 
club man. Seven years had lost him his boyish grace, had 


to them, but she was here a usurper, she | 
was far out of her sphere, and Laura’s own | 
ease and nonchalance in her surroundings | 
made a contrast that she felt painfully. | 


Mah FA her own, and it was hard to bear; hard, | 
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She sank upon a divan with an appalling horror opening before her 


put fat upon him that should not have been there, had put. 


puffs under his eyes that he might have avoided, and had 
increased within him appetites that were. better to have 
been discouraged. It was noted among the older members 


of his clubs that Sam was losing the repression that a gen- | 


tleman really ought to have. Often they noticed that during 
the course of an evening his eyes became glassy and his 
tongue thick, and they noted, too, that when Sam was in 
this condition he was reather an ugly customer. 
sharp with the waiters and a trifle sharper than courtesy 
permitted even with his friends, and several times he had 
broken out in wild escapades, that, forgiven in a young 
man, are not so easily overlooked in middle age. 


or two disgraceful fights, in one of which Sam had displayed 
"SE 2 . 
surprising brutality. 
Joe Rugg had become a rather confirmed club man, 


O His club was a dingy little saloon only a block from | 
t O. 5. A 


Grimm Street, in the opposite direction from Prosper 
Boulevard, where Joe, dropping in at first for an occasional 
glass of beer, and reverting then to an occasional game of 
seven-up for small stakes such as he had enjoyed when a 


He was | 


There | 
were whispers of wild sprees outside the club, and of one | 


| 


| 
| 


young man, came oftener and stayed later and drank more, | 


and the habitućs of the place noticed that as time went on 
Joe grew more irritable. He gambled more than he could 
afford, and sometimes the seven-up games broke up in dis- 


graceful fights which invariably ended in Joe and the other | 
contestant being thrown out of the dingy little saloon to | 


the sidewalk, to finish up their fight or go home as they | 


pleased, 

Sam Ramsay gambled, too, but he could afford it. TIt 
made no difference to Laura, as it did to Hattie, that her 
husband came home with empty pockets. Laura’s husband 
had only to draw a check in the morning for whatever 
money he wanted, but he could not draw a check to pay 
off his indebtedness in the matter of sleepless nights, and 
tear-stained eyes, and pallid cheeks. 


Laura Ramsay looked about her at the silks and satins, the | 
gold and jewels, the tapestries and inlay, the marble and | 


onyx, the flowers and palms, the pictures and statues, 
the livery and equipages, and all the other evidences of 
money without stint that surrounded her, and would have 
traded them all for just one hour of simple, tender, com- 
monplace conversation with the lover-husband that Sam 
was to have been; but she scarcely dared allow herself to 
think this thought lest some one of the score of prying 
eyes, from whose scrutiny she was never free, should de- 
tect it in her. She must bear herself proudly and seem 


| 


There were times when | 


1 
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We borrowed 
this dance 
From the days 
of the past, 
And the 


wonder grows 


as we dance 
ie 

How they 
kept up 

the pace 
And the 
strength of 
the race 
without 
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with an appalling horror opening before 
her. Chaos was come. There could be no 
more joy, no more peace, no more endur- 
ance of this hideous lie. The bitter dregs 
were hers from this time forth, unless 
perhaps—this one feeble chance remained 
—Sam should repent and come back to her 
yet with an apology. It need not be com- 
plete, it need only be a look or a stam- 
mered word; she would meet him more. 
than half way. For half an hour she 
waited with beating heart, and then she 
tip-toed to the door of the den adjoining 
the library. Sam was there on the couch, 


MY E asleep ! | 
UNS S AN He was in that deep, heavy-breathing | 
= : stupor that follows alcoholic indulgence; 


u, 


||, 


The two girls were always together 


care-free as befitted her station. Wealth and social position 
had laid upon her an obligation which could only be paid 
by being, every second, whether alone or in company, not 
Laura but Mrs. Ramsay, she of the big stone mansion. She 
had become one of the slaves that Prosper Boulevard had 
sate in solemn splendor upon its right and its left hand, 
under constraint never to smile a natural smile and never 
to weep a natural tear. From the strictly formal and cor- 
rect cemetery to the strictly formal and correct little park, 


the slaves of Prosper Boulevard wore faces, perennially 


young and fair, that sat unruffled and smiling above hearts 
that ached and constricted in agony until merciful numbness 
came and blunted their sensibilities forevermore. 

Day by day and night by night, week by week and 
month by month and year by year, Laura Ramsay fought 
against the serpent that had crept into their nest to render 
it a loathsome thing. She exerted all her pretty arts to 
woo and wean Sam from the curse that was settling upon 
him; but it is only once in a thousand times that love, un- 
aided by a strong man’s will, accomplishes that miracle. 
This was one of the nine hundred and ninety-nine cases, for 
Sam, paying the penalty of being a rich man’s son, had no 
particular strength. Manly wills must not only be born, 
but must be forged into enduring form on the ringing anvil 
of life-long endeavor. There was a period wherein Sam was 
contrite, where each debauch was followed by a determina- 
tion to be more of a gentleman, as he expressed it. Time 
after time that determination broke, until at last, giving 
up the fight and impatient with himself, he became equally 
impatiei. of protest and resorted to dogged sullenness to 
ward off reproach. 

There came a night when he arrived home early and 
in an ugly mood. A sharp reproof, in session with the 
governors of his favorite club, had sent him home before 
midnight, but fortified against his chagrin by more than 
his usual quantity of liquor. He found Laura alone and 
brooding, puzzling over the endless problem of how to save 
Sam. He had not expected to find her in the library. On 
the few times of late he had found her so, Laura, knowing 
from bitter experience that protest at such a time was worse 
than futile, had shrunk away and left him to himself, but 
it was upon this very point that she had been brooding. 
Perhaps, to avoid a disagreeable moment or two for herself, 
she had been doing wrong to ignore his condition. Perhaps 
it was her duty to speak to him now, and she tried it. She 
attempted to reason with him, and, in her solemn earnest- 
ness, she laid her hand upon his arm. She could have 
made no worse mistake. He drew it away sharply. In the 
act his hand glanced against her cheek. It was not a blow. 
It was not intended as such. Laura did not misunderstand 
it for one, but the moral effect was just the same. If he 
did not strike her it was only because of his life-long 
habit of respect for the persons of all womankind. 

For a moment, as she reeled back, he stared at her 
aghast. She caught that look and waited for the apology 
that should render him more tractable, that would give her 
the opening she sought, but instead he suddenly shrugged 
his shoulders and left the room. She sank upon a divan 
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his mouth was partly open, his face was 
bloated by his recent excesses; his ordi- 
narily wavy hair, moistened by perspira- 
tion, was straight and lank and matted 
'untidily upon his forehead. And this was 
Sam! With lightning-like swiftness her 
memory flew back to the picture of him in 
the debonair days when he had swept into 
Grimm Street to bear her away a prin- | 
cess. And this was Sam! Her Sam! Un- 
believable! 

Suddenly, and for the first-time, a 
complete loathing of him came upon her. 
She cowered as the thought overwhelmed 
her that to this beast she was linked for 
life. Her long repressed emotions could 
be held in leash no longer. Panic-stricken, 
swept from her cultivated poise by this 
hideous calamity, she turned and ran with 
no thought as to where she was_ going, ex- 
cept to get away from that loathsome 
monster that lay, his mouth half open, 
snoring upon the couch! She let herself 
out at a side door opening through the 
conservatory into the garden. Still run- 
ning, she breathlessly gained the back of 
the lot and clung, as if it were a raft in 
mid ocean, to the gate. The accidental 
blow, the picture of Sam lying on the couch 
up there, still pursued her. Oh, to get 
away, to get far, far away from this flood 
of emotion that rent and tore at her! She did not stop to 
analyze whether it was terror or grief or anger that pos- | 
sessed her—she only knew that she was half mad with the | 
need of violent action! She had worried and struggled and 
repressed herself until now in this moment of disaster 
her mind was in a disordered whirl. 

Suddenly she realized that this gate led out upon the | 
alley. She opened it swiftly and looked down. There, in | 
Hattie Rugg’s kitchen window, gleamed a light. She fairly 


looked in and saw Hattie, alone, brooding by the kitchen | 
range, and hurriedly knocked on the door. In a moment | 
more she was in Hattie’s arms and pouring out her whole | 


miserable story, between sobs that shook and tore her until | 


she almost felt that they would rend her breast; and Hattie 
wept with her, sorrowing, comforting, sympathizing, as 
Laura’s own mother might had she been still alive and there, 
until the bitter paroxysms of Laura’s grief had subsided, 
leaving her limp, pale, despairing. She was going away! | 
she cried. She was going to take her child and make a | 
living for him. She could work, could earn such ample 
necessities as she and the boy might need, and could make | 
of him such a man as she had dreamed of. 

“Hush; hush, dear!” Hattie pleaded. “You must not 
say such things. Marriage is not to be cast aside lightly, 
nor even cast aside because it is too heavy a burden to 
bear. It is final and forever. For better or for worse you 
have married your husband, and are to stay by his side 
until the end. No matter what comes or goes, you cannot 
live for your own pleasure. You owe a debt of duty, not 
only to your son, but to your husband. Time may work 
still another change in him, and when that change does 
come, even if it is through some awful happening, you will | 
be glad that you were there to welcome him back and to 
smooth the road for him in the terrible struggle that he will 
have. None of us can undo the past, or make entirely | 
our future.” 

Laura shudderd. 

“You don’t know, Hattie,’ she cried. “You don’t | 
know! No doubt you are right, but you do not know what 
you are talking about, you who are so happy, you who alone 
of us two have. realized the dreams of our girlhood days. 
As I look around at your neat, clean little kitchen and think | 
how you must go about your work day after day, singing | 
for the pure joy of living, of loving and being loved, I am 
filled with envy. No, no, dear, not envy, but regret. You 
think that I ought to be happy with all that money can 
buy, but you do not know what it is to listen for the sound | 
of a stumbling footstep night after night until far in | 
the morning.” 

Joe Rugg’s wife bit her lip, and a rodio flush | 
came into her face. Laura could not see it. 

“This is no time for regretting girlhood dreams,” Hat- 
tie said, steadily. “Maybe you would not have been happy 
entirely even if you, too, had—had gotten the famous kitchen 
cabinet we so often planned together,” and she laughed 
gently. There was heroism in that laugh, if Laura could 


(Concluded on Page 37) 


interest. 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead 
of Drugs. 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a despairing patient, instead of re- 
sorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physi- 
cians among the present generation who’ 
recognize and treat conditions as they 
are and should be treated regardless of 
the value to their pockets. Here's an in- 
stance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on the 
verge of starvation. 

“I heard of a doctor who had a summer 
cottage near me—a specialist from N. Y. 
—and as a last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

“I kept at it and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
Then I began to have color in my face, 
memory became clear, where before 
everything seemed a blank. My limbs got 
stronger and I could walk. So I steadily 
recovered. 

“Now, after a year on Grape-Nuts, I 
weigh 153 pounds. My people were sur- 
prised at the way I grew fleshy and 
strong on this food.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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Our Babies 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
Condensed Milk 


It i " Biya to Fresh Cow's Milk and solves the 
nfant Feeding Problem. 
It caren ee Our Babies from the Danger 
of Impure 


Sterile and Safe. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est. 1857 Leaders of Quality New York 


RT ae Good ood of 
All the Meat 


The finest of Croquettes are made with the 


aid of the “ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food 
Chopper. Because of the perforated steel 
plate and four-bladed steel knife the 


“Enterprise” 
“roo Chopper 


actually cużs the meat so that all the whole- 
some juices and appetizing flavor are 
retained. Does not 

bruise and mangle 

like the ordinary 

cheap food chopper. 

s Made in 45 sizes and 

styles for hand, steam 

electric power. 

. 5 Small Family 

$1.75 ; No. 10 


mil lers. 
The “Enterprising 
Housekeeper.” A val- 
uable book contain- 
ing over 200 rec- 
ipes and kitchen 
helps. Sent foré 
cents in stamps. 


> Dept. 9,Phila, Pa. 


odaks and Supplies 


A fullline of Photographic Goods always in 
stock, Developing and printing for the 
amateur, Careful attention to all mail orders, 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free, 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Gordon's Raccoon Roughs 


J. MASSEY 


By DR. R. 


MMEDIATELY after 
the fall of Fort Sumter 
in the Spring of 1861, 
the whole South be- 

came aroused. Men flew 

to arms from all directions, 
and it was a question of 


ies as to who should first 
offer their services to the 
Confederacy. 

A company from the 
mountain fastnesses of 
Georgia and Alabama soon 
came through Atlanta en 
route for Richmond. They 
were certainly of the typi- 
cal mountain style. They 
were of the “we-uns” and 
“you-uns” order. No com- 
pany ever passed through 
Atlanta that attracted so 
much attention as did these 
mountain boys. They were 
the original “middle-of-the- 
They had no use for sidewalks, In some places 
their mountain highways and byways consisted of only a 
trail, and for the three or four days they stopped in 
Atlanta, it was noticeable that they never recognized the 
sidewalks and always kept “in the middle of the road”. 

No two were dressed alike, except that their clothes 
were in the regular butternut style. They had frock coats, 
dress coats, round-abouts, Prince Alberts, sacks, and cut- 
aways; and, as to trousers—there were some very baggy and 
some very tight, some failed to meet the shoe by 
two inches; others just as much too long. In fact, 
they had but one article of dress in common, and 
that was a raccoon cap. The only variation in the 
cap was that some had long tails hanging behind, 
some had short tails, and some had no tails at all. 

These mountain men were commanded by 
a tall, pale-faced, medest, brave Captain, a 
born soldier; none other than John B. Gor- 
don. These were Gordon’s Raccoon Roughs. 
Their outré appearance attracted 
the attention of everybody. A 
movement was at once put on foot 
to get for them an appropriate 
banner, which was soon success- 
fully completed and, upon their de- 
parture, presented in a neat speech 
to the young Captain, who was 
Standing on the rear platform of 
the last car, just as the train’ was pre- 
paring to leave. Captain Gordon in 
glowing words and terms of eloquence 
and patriotism, most gracefully received 
the flag. It was one of the finest ad- 
dresses it has ever been my privilege to 
hear. So enthused was the crowd and 
so inspired was the Captain, that when the 
time came for the train to depart the con- 
ductor was begged to give Gordon “just ten 
minutes more to close”. It was done, but at 
the end of the ten minutes, the Captain was 
as patriotic and enthusiastic as ever in his 
rounded expressions of speech and seemingly no nearer to 
the end. Well do I remember his tall, graceful and so!- 
dierly form as the train rolled away, he still speaking and 
waving the banner till the train rounded the curve out of 
sight. This company was often heard from, led by its brave 
Captain, foremost in the thickest of the fight. 

Although it was the general impression that these moun- 
tain boys were uniformed in Atlanta, General Gordon, in 
his reminiscences, savs they were not. I have heard a story 
to the effect that the “Ladies’ Aid Society of Atlanta” 
made gray uniforms for Gorden’s men, but this evidently 
was a mistake. At any rate, the mountaineers and their 
gallant young Captain, while in Atlanta, attracted a great 
deal of attention, and the generous folk of the city were so 
taken with them and their ways that the “Roughs” could 
have had almost anything. 

Long before the Civil 
War had ended, the youth- 
ful Captain of the Raccoon 
Roughs had achieved much 
military distinction. The 
papers and good people of 
Alabama were claiming him 
as an Alabaman. They were 
right, only thus far: After 
his gradiation he adopted 
the law as his profession, 
joining his two brothers-in- 
law, Hon. Logan E. Bleckley 
and B. H. Overby, of At- 
lanta. Being of a literary 
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rivalry among the compan- . 


Gordon at the age of thirty-three, 
the year before the Surrender 


“Sutherland”, home of General Gordon up to time of his death 


turn of mind, he. did not 
find law congenial, and, his 
father’s vast estate needing 
some one to look after it, 
he decided to take charge. 

One of his father’s in- 
terests was a coal mine of 
several thousand acres on 
Raccoon Mountain through 
which the line between 
Georgia and Alabama ran, 
and at the outbreak of the 
war, Gordon, then a young 
man, was mining coal. His 
interests were within the 
States of Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. This 
does not mean that he lived 
in all three of these States. 
His residence was in Ala- 
bama, the coal mines were 
in Georgia, and his post- 
office in Tennessee. He had 
a good many men work- 
ing for him and when hos- 
tilities were declared, he considered it his duty to enlist 
as many as would follow him. 

The Raccoon Roughs were first organized as a cavalry 
company, feeling impressed that “If you want to have a 
good time, jine the cavalry”. But as infantry, familiar with 
the mountain country, were needed at that time, their serv- 
ices as cavalry were not accepted. They then resolved them- 
selves into an infantry company. This company did not 
wait for orders to move, but, hastily bidding adieu te home 
and kindred, were off at once to Milledgeville, 
which was then the capital of Georgia. At Atlanta 
a telegram from Governor Brown met them, tell- 
ing them to go back home and stay there until 
their services were wanted. These rugged moun- 
taineers resolved that they would not go home; 

that they had a right to go to the war, had 

started to the war and were going to the 
rar. After much persuasion by their young 

Captain, they were prevailed upon to get 

aboard the cars and go home. As the engine 

bell rang and the whistle blew for the train 

to start, these rugged men rushed to the 

front of the train, uncoupled the cars from 

the engine, and gravely informed their 

young Captain that they were not going 

back, and that if Governor Brown wouldn't 

accept them, some other governor would. 

In his reminiscences General Gordon 

says: “There was no course left me but 

to march through the streets of Atlanta 

to a camp on the outskirts. The march, 

or rather straggle, through that city was 

a sight marvelous to behold and never to 

be forgotten, Totally undisciplined and 

undrilled, no two of them marched abreast, 

no two kept the same step, no two wore 

the same colored coats or trousers. The 

only pretense at uniformity were the rough 

fur caps made of raccoon skins, with long, 

bushy, streaked raccoon tails hanging from 

behind them... . Curiosity was on tip- 

toe, and from the crowded sidewalks, there came to me 

the inquiry: ‘Are you the Captain of that company, sir? 

With a pride which I trust was pardonable, I indicated that 

[ was. In a moment there came to me the second inquiry, 

‘What company is that, sir? Up to this time no name had 

been chosen. I had, myself, however, selected a name, which 

I considered both poetic and appropriate, and I replied to 

the question: “This company is the Mountain Rifles’. In- 

stantly a tall mountaineer said, in a tone not intended for 

his Captain, but easily overheard by his companions and 

the bystanders, ‘Mountain hell! We aint no Mountain Rifles, 
we’re the Raccoon Roughs.’ 

“A few days after that they were accepted by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, and at once proceeded to Montgomery, 
where they were assigned to the Sixth Alabama Regiment, 
whence they were sent to 
Richmond, Va.” 

Gordon was the second 
son of the Rev. Zachariah 


Gordon at the time he was 
Governor of Georgia 


Gordon, a leading Baptist 
divine and successful 
planter, who at the time 
of the General's birth was 
living in Upson County, 
Georgia, near the line of 
Monroe. The elder Gordon 


was well known throughout 
the State and greatly be- 
loved for his Christian zeal 
and bold stand in all mat- 
ters tending to the elevation 


Hosiery | 


A HOLIDAY GIFT of “ ONYX" 
HOSIERY has a deeper meaning than 
the mere observance of a well established 
custom. 

The giver implies through the'ONYX" 
quality that "Nothing but the Best” is 
good enough for Friends. 

Some very excellent qualities for Men, 
Women and Children have been specially 
put up in attractive holiday boxes at 
attractive prices. 

The entire range of “ONYX” 
Hosiery, be they of Cotton, Lisle, Silk- 
lisle, or Pure Thread Silk for Men, Wo- 
men and Children will be on sale at the 
foremost shops in the United States, and 
we counsel those who desire to provide 
their friends with a gift of three-fold 
value—Sensible, Practical, Beautiful—to 
select for their medium the “ONYX” 
Brand of Hosiery. 

Any hose at whatever quality, Color, 
Fabric or Price, bearing the “ONYX ” 
stamp is the best that money will buy. 
A few well known “ONYX” numbers 
are described below 


Our new ‘“DUB-L TOP" 
Our new “WYDE TOP” 
Our new “DOUBLEX QUALITY” 


FOR WOMEN 


E 960 — Women's “ONYX” Black ‘‘DUB-L TOP" 
Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the Garter Clasp, 
50c. per pair 
409 K — Women's “ONYX” ‘‘DUB-L TOP" Black, 
White and Tan Silklisle — double sole, spliced heel. Feels 
and lvoks like Silk, wears better, 50€. per pair 
E 710 — Women's '""ONYX"'' Black ‘‘DUB-L TOP" and 
“WYDE TOP"' Gauze lisle double sole, spliced heel—very 
wide on top without extra width all over, 50c. per pair 
310 /13—Women's “ON Y X” Black, Medium Weight— 
Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread all over. A hose 
that is unequalled for wear and elasticity. 50c. per pair 
E 970—Women's “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP" 
Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an excellent quality, 


75c. per pair 
OUT-SIZE HOSE 


170 S — Women's ""ONYX"' Gauze Lisle ‘*DUB-L TOP" 
Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardina!, Sky, Navy, Violet; 
double sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


498—Women’s Pure Thread Silk with Lisle Garter 
“WYDE TOP” Black, White,Tan, Pink, Sky, Bronze, 
Helio., Catawba, Wistaria, Olive, Gold and every fash- 
ionable shade—re-inforced Heel, Sole and Toe. 


This is the very latest exclusive novelty 
in Silk Hosiery —doubles life of Hose and 
unmatchable for comfort. 


106—Women’s Pure Thread Silk—the extraordinary 
value--best made in America—every possible shade 
or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, 
Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, 
Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown. Every pair 
guaranteed, $2.25 per pair 


FOR MEN 


E 310 — Men's “ONYX” Black and Colored Fall 
Weight — six-thread heel and toe, four-thread all over. 
Known by most men as “The Best Hose I ever wore.” 

50c. per pair 

E 325— Men's “ONYX” Black and Colored Silklisle, 
double sole, spliced heel. “The Satisfactory Hose,” 

50c. per pair 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to 


nearest dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. 
Write to Dept. R. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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of his fellow men. He, however, joined the _ : 
Westward trend—so popular at one time in f 
middle Georgia—and removed to Walker, 
(afterwards Whitfield) County, and was for 
many years a prime factor in the develop- 
ment of Cherokee County, Georgia. 

Among other valuable investments, he be- 
came the owner of Gordon’s Mineral 
Springs, which for at least thirty years were 
the most celebrated in the State. These 
springs—twenty in number, within a half- 
mile of each other—are situated at the base 
of Taylor’s Ridge. They possess different 
medicinal properties. Two have magnesia, 
two are sulphur and two chalybeate. 

Among the Indians these springs had 
great reputation. Wonderful cures from 
drinking the waters were reputed. Several 
hundred Indians were often found there par- 
taking of their healing virtues. About one 
mile from the springs, Mr. Gordon cut down 
the trees from a beautiful eminence of Tay- 
lor’s Ridge and named it Beuna Vista. From 
this point the eye could feast upon the most 
magnificent views of North Georgia moun- 
tain scenery. 

On the East was Lady’s Peak, John’s 
Mountain, Mill Creek Mountain, Unicorn, . 
and Cohutta. On the North, the mountains 
of North Carolina, among them Frog and Smoky Moun- 
tains. On the West, historic Lookout, Waldon’s Ridge, 
Raccoon and Cumberland Ridges. It was at this place the 
younger Gordon was reared, daily studying Nature in all 
its great grandeur, the noble impress of which character- 
ized every act of his subsequent illustrious career. 

After the war Mr. Gordon sold these springs to the 
Rev. N. M. Crawford, D.D., whose time was so much taken 
up in pastoral and educational work at different points that 
this fashionable locality after a while lost its place in 
public favor. 

Mr. Gordon’s oldest son, Washington, whom his college- 
mates so affectionately called “Ned”, was a college-mate 
of mine at Mercer during the years 1845 and 1846. Tall, 
handsome, manly and generous-hearted, “Ned” was by far 
the most popular young man in college. He died during 
the Summer vacation of 1846, just as he had been pro- 
moted to the Junior class. As long as my connection with 
the college continued, we ever held in fond memory the 
name of our beloved “Ned” Gordon. Several class meet- 
ings, devoted to his memory, were held. Had he been 
spared, no doubt “Ned” would have been, in whatever posi- 
tion of life he might have chosen, what his brother, John B., 
became in military life. Forever after this sad event, the 
manly form of “Ned” Gordon 
was always missed at the lit- 
erary society meetings and col- 
lege reunions, and even in the 
class-room, with painful emo- 
tion, we felt that there was in 
our midst a seat vacant. 

General John B. Gordon 
was graduated at the Univer- 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


Monument to Gordon on the 
Capitol Grounds in Atlanta 


The “Big Noise” and 
the Three-Ring Circus 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBE 


smooth complexion, brown hair, light brown 
beard; was handsome and prepossessing in 
his manners, and had fine conversational | 
powers. He was modest to a fault. | 

Having spoken of General Gordon’s first 
speech in Atlanta as Captain of the Rac- | 
coon Roughs, it is with mournful pleasure 
that I give his last address as a soldier. This 
was his farewell to the second army corps, , 
and was delivered at Appomattox Court- | 
House, April 10, 1865. He said: 

“My Countrymen and Fellow Soldiers— 
Already has our great commander, General 
Robert E. Lee, spoken an affectionate fare- 
well to the Army of Northern Virginia. No 
pen or words can add to his touching and 
patriotic address. I beg, however, as your 
late corps commander,. the privilege òf a 
few words in this sad hour of parting. Let | 
me assure you that my heart goes out to 
each and every one of this gallant corps in 
this dark hour of disaster. 

‘Do not doubt, my fellow soldiers, that 
the future historians will give to you the 
full measure of your martial glory. Your 
battle flags, now furled, tell of your heroic | 
achievements. Thousands of your comrades, | 
on almost every plain in old Virginia, sleep | 
the sleep of death, yet the sleep of glory. 
But few survive the fierce conflict of civil war, and only a 
remnant is before me to-day to tell the story of the battles 
and privations of the Second Army corps, the old corps of 
Stonewall Jackson. This corps and this Army of Northern 
Virginia will be remembered as long as the names of Stone-. 
wall Jackson and Robert E. Lee will be treasured by a 
grateful people. Overwhelmed by superior numbers and al- 
most inexhaustible resources, together with the untiring 
energy and dauntless courage which has ever marked the 
military movements of the great leader of the Federal army, 
General Ulysses S. Grant, the Army of Northern Virginia, 
an army of heroes decimated by battle, disease and priva- 
tion through four years of almost continuous warfare, will 
now disband, never perhaps to meet again. | 

“With our last parting let me impress upon you one or 
two thoughts which I trust will go with you to your homes 
and firesides. Remember that in God's providence we have 
surrendered, not to a foreign foe, but to our own country- 
men. In the exhibition of your fortitude in the face of. 
disaster, ever be as great and as good citizens as you have 
been great and heroic soldiers. Ever be model citizens, as 
you have been model soldiers. Obey the civil law, no matter 
how odious it may be temporarily. Discharge every duty 
as a citizen to your respective States and to the general 
Government. Sustain the poor, | 
help the feeble and succor the | 
unfortunate in your midst, and 
by so doing you will command 
not only the admiration and re- | 
spect of the world, but win the | 
friendship and confidence of 
those who are now political en- 
emies. Fellow soldiers, with my | 
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sity of Georgia, Athens, Ga., in 
1852, sharing the’ first honor in 
his class. His graduating speech 
attracted universal attention at 
the time, evincing a high order 
of talent and consummate skill 
in the art of declamation. He 
was admitted to the bar in La- 
Grange in 1853, and married 
Miss Fannie Haralson, third 
daughter of the Hon. Hugh A. 
Haralson, an accomplished 
young lady of rare beauty. Mr. 
Haralson lived in Troup Coun- 
ty, and for many years very 
acceptably represented his dis- 
trict in the halls of the Na- 
tional Congress. He was orig- 
_ inally a Greene County boy, 
A having spent his early years at 
“Haralson's Cross Roads”, a 
place made famous in Long- 
streets writing in the early 
part of the Nineteenth century. 
The old Haralson house is still 
standing near Penfield, a sacred 
relict of the past. 
When the Raccoon Roughs 
were not accepted by the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, Gordon took 


his company to Montgomery, | 


Alabama, and the members 
were finally attached to an Ala- 
bama regiment. He was made 
Major, then Colonel, and, for 
gallant daring at Sharpsburg— 
where he received five severe 
wounds—he was made Briga- 
dier-General, being placed over 
a Georgia brigade. 

General Gordon was about 
six feet high, well formed, had 
a graceful bearing; round, 
clear, deep blue eyes, fine teeth, 


kes an hour or more before leaving 
Jackson, Miss., early in the morning 

of November 2nd, President Tafts 
special train was parked in the railroad 
yards immediately alongside one of the 
sleeping car trains of a circus which 
played in Jackson as an opposition at- 
traction to the President on the previous 
day. 

It was not long before acquaintances 
had been formed aboard the two trains 
and for a time the conversation ran from 
window to window. 

“We play in Yazoo to-morrow; where 
do you play?” asked a representative of 
the circus, addressing the presidential 
party. 

“We play Columbus in the afternoon 
and Birmingham at night with a street 
parade in both places,” came the reply. 

“We played Columbus yesterday.” 

“How was business?” 

“Bully.” 

“We get the crowds wherever we go,” 
boasted a man on the presidential train. 

“But we get the money,” came back 
the circus man amid the applause of his 
associates, 

“Yes,” put in a lady bareback rider, 
“and you only have a one-platform show 
and a band in the parade. We have a 
band all the time.” 

“If it was not for the one ‘main guy’ 
you would not have a show at all,” 
chimed in a sad and serious-visaged in- 
dividual through one of the windows of 
the yellow circus train. He was the lead- 
ing clown. 

The bombardment from the three-ring 
show became so heavy that the presi- 
dential adherents gave up the task of 
further comparison, and all hands parted 
company with expressions of great de- 
light that the circus was going into Win- 
ter quarters in two weeks, and that the 
President’s troupe was quitting the road 
in ten days. 


love and my benediction rest- | 
ing upon each and every one ' 
within the sound of my voice, 
I now bid you farewell. May 
God, in his infinite mercy and | 
kindness, protect you and yours 
now and forever.” 

2 

I give an extract from a de- 
scription written by Dr. Ed- | 
ward Newton, who was present | 
at Appamattox Court-House 
whilst Gordon—four years | 
after his appearance in Atlanta | 
as Captain of the Raccoon | 
Roughs—bade farewell to his | 
soldiers, among whom were 
many of his old company of 
mountaineers. This was after 
General Lee had surrendered. 
Gordon was then a full-fledged 
Lieutenant-General, and Lee’s | 
especial favorite. Of this in- 
cident, Dr. Newton said: 

“No words can express the | 
touching eloquence and tender | 
pathos of the speaker, or paint | 
the scene of that parting. It 
was like a good-by from brother 
to brother. With moistened 
eyes, the veterans grasped the 
hands of their gallant leader. 
They retired, formed in groups | 
and spoke in saddened tones. 
Comrades and Commander 
shook hands and parted. Slowly 
they returned to their bivouac 
in the open field. 

“There stood their stacked | 
arms in mute eloquence, the | 
bayonets clasping each other as | 
if in their last embrace, the 
battle-flag rent with shot and 
shell, furled forever.” | 
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DURING SLEEP 
Nature Repairs the Iluman Engine. 


The activities of the day cause more 
or less waste of tissues in the human 
engine, which is repaired at night during 
sleep. 

The man or woman who can sleep well 
at night is sure of the necessary repairs, 
other things being right, to make each 
day a time of usefulness and living a 
real joy. 

But let insomnia get hold of you, and 
the struggle begins, of trying to work 
with a machine out of repair. A Nebr. 
woman’s experience with coffee as a pro- 
ducer of insomnia is interesting.. She 
says: 

“I used to be a coffce drinkor and was 
so nervous I co:'l not cleep zt night 
before about 2% o’clock, viless I would 
take some mt Jicine. I was under the 
doctor’s care for about 5 years and my 
weight got down to 92 pounds. 

“The doctor said I would have to quit 
drinking coffee. Then my father got me 
to try Postum, which he said had done 
wonders for him. I am past 43 and be- 
fore I quit drinking coffee, my heart 
would jump and flutter at times, miss a 
beat, then beat so fast I could hardly 
breathe in enough air and I would get 
smothered. 

“My tongue would get so stiff I could 
not talk and I could not hold a glass to 
drink from. Since I have been drinking 
Postum, in place of coffee, I can sleep 
sound any time I lie down, and I feel I 
owe everything to Postum. 

“I now weigh 120 pounds and am well.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


| A Solid 14-kt Gold 


Diamond Point 


Fountain Pen 


With SAFETY CLIP Attached 


Special Offer ! 


This guaranteed DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
equipped with German Silver 
“SAFETY CLIP,” beautifully 
Hand Chased barrel, and pen 
point of solid 14 kt. Gold. 
(State style desired—stub, me- 
dium or Spencerian.) 


It is Guaranteed for One Year 


This is positively the regular 
$3 pen, but for a limited time 
we are making a special price of 


See the “SAFETY CLIP"—it prevents the loss of the pen. 


POSTAGE $ 1 00 preram 


Remember, we guarantee this Pen 
to be the regular $3.00 Pen, and a 
superior worker to any other Foun- 
tain Pen that can be bought for $3.00. 


Hovener DIAMOND POINT PEN CO. Zan 
ea 86 Fulton Street pa. 
Bradstreet’ Fount 

De oni ‘Bank New York Pen sin U.S. 


Great Suit Offer 


us and we will send you abso- 
<o lutely FREE, by return mail, postpaid, a 
BF large outfit containing a big variety of 
oth sam ples, fashion figures, tape measure, 
"Ak order blanks,etc.,everything FREE, and WE 
M WILL START YOU iN A PAYING BUSI- 
>) NESS. A most libera on a suit for 
Yh = ourself that will make you wonder. 
= ika erms, conditions and privileges that 
ae sul jwill astonish you. We will name you 
4 Sai jx so much lower prices on men’s 
À Afri clothing that it will surprise you. 


om WE WANT A LIVE AGENT 


in your town. You can make from $25 to $50 
0P clear every week. Be sure to write us before we 

M get an agent in your town — you will get a 
wondertul offer. As soon as we cet an agent in 
your town he will get profits om every dollar we 
sell in his territory. TURN ALL OUR 
BUSINESS OVER TO HIM. That's why our 
"M lagents make so much money. If you want a suit 
i for yourself ANSWER QUICK, before we get an 
it agent in your town; then you will get all of our 
i inducements. If you would like to be our 
w Jij agent, tell us all about yourself. Address, Dept 375, 


Dont You Want Some 
of this Money? 


Growing rice in Arkansas is mak- 
ing men rich. Not one has failed. 
You ought to know about it. 
Send for free copy of our be- 
autiful book, “Fortunes in 
Arkansas Rice”. Tells all 

about rice growing, its big Bf 
profits, etc. Illustrated $- 
with photographs of rice = 
fields that have made the 


for it now. 


E. W. LaBeaume, G. P. & T. A. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
1228 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 
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Sunbeams from the South 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


“Chrismus Gif’! Mistis an’ Marster” 


(Illustrated by Front Cover Design) 


Dis hat I lif? fer Chrismus Gif’— 

Hit comin’ now fer sho’; 

Ol’ Marster’s dar, wid de snow-white ha’r— 
Ol’ Miss stan’ in de do’. 

An’ dar’s de chillun I he’p ter raise 

W’en de big War come—’fo’ de Freedom days. 


“Chris’mus Gif!” I callin’, 

Ez dis ol’ hat I lif’, 

An’ my white folks say, in de same ol’ way: 
"Here is yo’ Chris’mus Gif!” 


Chilluns in line, an’ der eyes des shine 

Lak’ de sun on a drap er dew; 

De bigges’ gif’ in de lot—dat’s mine, 

But dar’s some fer de chilluns, too. 

Kase my white folks "member how I he'p ter raise 
Der own sweet chilluns, ’fo’ de Freedom days. 


“Chris’mus Gif!” I callin',— 

Oh, my white folks know dat call! 

An’ dey up an’ say, in de ol’ time way: 
"Here Chris’mus Gif’ fer all!” 


The Walking Jug 


WOULDN'T er b’lieved it ef I hadn’t seen it, an’ 
gone th’oo wid it, an’ come night gittin’ kilt by it,” 
said Brother Williams, “an’ dat’s de trues’ truth I ever 
tol? sense de day I fust come 
into dis worl’ ez a witness fer 
righteousness !” 

“What are you talking - 
about? Been ‘cunjered’ 
again?” asked a member of 
the group to whom the old 
darkey had addressed his re- 
marks. 

“Not me!” said Brother 
Williams. “I'm a-talkin, *bout 
de walkin’ jug what come 
nigh puttin’ a end ter me ’fo’ 
my time come ter go up yan- 
der an’ call fer my crown.” 

“The ‘walking ju g’?— 
What do you mean?” some 
one queried. 

“Des what ‘walkin’ means, 


stay in de room wid him an’ kill animiles in de night- 
time, so’s he could git some sleep; he des couldn’t work 
at de killin’ business day an’ night; it wuz takin’ on too 
much. So said, so done: I 
tuck up my residence in dat 
room, an’ made lak I wuz 
killin’ wil’ beas’es right an’ 
lef’. 

“Wid de Major gone ter 
sleep, Z hit de two-handle 
jug—kaze I wuz all wore out. 
De Major slep’ on—peaceful 
ez a chile. J hit de jug. I 
hit it, an’ I hit it, an’ I hit it; 
den, I gone off ter sleep, too. 


* * * x * 


“I hearn a sort er bumpin’ 
noise; I riz up: Dat two- 
handle jug wuz dancin’ ’roun’ 
de room, an’ wuz five times ez 
big as it wuz befo. De 


— RIDEAN= 


suh, an’ des what ‘jug’ means, . “De Major had holt er one handle” Major had holt er one handle 


an’ ef you promise not to 
‘tarrigate me, Ill tell you 'bout it, an’ how come.” 

"Tell it, then,” he was admonished. 

“Hit wuz des disaway, an’ no yuther way—ez true 
ez I’m standin’ befo’ you wid my walkin’ stick an’ bald 
head: Hit wuz in de time er de ol’ Major, wen de 
ol three-gallon jug, wid de two handles an’ de monst'ous 
mouth, never knowed what it wuz ter be empty; wen 
it helt de bes’ in de country, an’ de bes’ couldn't git ter 
whar it wuz too quick. 

“I never did know why it had two handles, 'twel what 
come did come, an’ den I knowed! Hit wuz gittin’ “long 
ter Chris’mus time, an’ ef I hadn't er knowed it by de 
feelin’ in my bones, I sho’ would by de drammin’ er de 
Major outen dat ol’ two-handle jug. 

“De Major drammed constant in de Spring-time; 
likewise in de Summer- 
time; frequent in de Fall, 
an’ always in de Winter- 
time—kaze den dar wuz mo’ 
excuse fer it, an’ mo’ rea- 
son in it, though he use ter 
say it wuz de mos’ reason- 
able thing in de worl’, or 
out er it, any time in de 
year. 

“But wen  Chris’mus 
come a-lopin’ long de road 


The Government sold the Mountain Dew, 
Aw thar’s goin’ to be trouble soon, 


lak it wuz a arm, an’ please 
God, ef a true-an’-true elephant didn’t have holt er de 
yuther—de elephant on his behin? foots, an’ him an’ 
de Major an’ de jug waltzin’ roun’ de room, hittin’ 
de ceilin’, an’ knockin’ de plasterin’ ever whars! Den 
de jug shuck hisse’f free er de elephant, an’ him an’ 
de Major come bumpety-bump over ter whar I wuz, 
an’ dat jug say: “Take holt er my yuther arm, you 
trifin' black raskill, an’ git in de dance! 

“I wuz so scart, I done ez I was tol’, an’, spite er 
de rheumatism, dat jug had me dancin’ in a second! 
De nex’ thing I rickollec’ wuz bumpin’ down de stairs 
wid de jug an’ de Major, an’ w’en I come to, de town 
Marshal had me gwine ter de lock-up on de charge 
er runnin’ th’oo’ de town in de middle er de night, 
hollerin’ fer 'um ter make de jug an’ de elephant 
turn me a-loose! De nex’ 
day de Major come an’ tuck 
a look at me in de lock-up. 


By the Light of the Ghostly Moon ‘Keep dat triflin o? nigger 


dar, he say, ‘twel atter 
Chris’mus. I tuck him ter 
my room ter hep kill de 
animiles I wuz a-seein’ dar, 


Fer the licker wuz made whar the scritch- an’ ef he didn’t kill all de 
owls stayed— 
By the light o' the ghostly moon. 


licker I had in de jug, an’ 
wake de whole house up by 
throwin’ de jug down de 


. 7) . . 9 20? 5 
he use ter tell me it wuz Trouble will come steps, whar de bes jug dat 
yo duty ter meet it half- In the hauntin’ nights: ever wuz in Georgy wuz 
. * . n A i i 3 u : ps 
way, an’ ter show it mo’ They'll be seein’ sights— broke ter pieces: 

p . . se u z á S a 
respec’ than de yuther days They'll be seein’ sights! Den dey all ax me wuz 
by drinkin’ mo’ ter de I crazy, an’ I tell ’um, “I 

a rap Z KA E dunno, suh, de Major know 

health er it. On de time Oh, the Government sold the Mountain pat Za J : 

I'm talkin’ *bout, de Major | Dew mo me n TE does’, 

f * € > Je < 5 > ; í ‘ * e T ajor S 1a ed his 

fair out-drammed his own But ’twell sing a different tune, Fam aočsa o MO a 

se f, so dat he got Chris'mus ` ia es le niah the church- : s JE alke 
Fer that licker wuz made nigh the church 


all mixed up wid de Fo'th yard's shade 


away.” 


er July an’ Thanksgivin’, By the light o' the ghostly moon. A Log Cabin Saying 


am’ he got de idee dat de 
circus, wid all de animiles, 
had moved ter his room, an’ 
he wuz a-killin’ elephants all 
day long, an’ fur into de 


“He tol’ me I'd hatter 


Heaven aint built wid 


Trouble will come hammers an’ nails, an’ dey 
In the hauntin' nights: aint no plank road ter run 
They'll be seein’ sights fer office on; but I reckon 
night. They'll be seein’ sights! 


dar’s a few carpenters an’ 
congressmen dar, 
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FOOD CHOPPER 


prepares many dainty and 
appetizing dishes and is 
surely a friend of woman 
because it saves much 
time and work. 


It chops all sorts of food 
—meats or vegetables— 
fine or coarse as wanted. 


It has few parts—is 
easily adjusted—quickly 
cleaned and its smooth- 
cutting and self-sharp- 
ening qualities are 
unequalled. 


Write for our book of excellent recipes. 


[JNIVERSA 


COFFEE PERCOLATOR: 


is the perfection of the 
drip process and excels 
other ways because it 
extracts all the whole- 
some and invigorating 
essence before the water 
boils. è 


It is simple and always 
makes delicious and 
aromatic coffee which is 
enjoyed even by those 
who cannot drink coffee 
made in any other way. 


No bitterness—no set- 
tling required—always 
clear as wine. 

$2.50 and upwards. 
Our book is free to lovers of good coffee. 


All these machines sold 
by hardware dealers. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 


91 Commercial Street, 
New Britain, Conn. 
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< This kept us in rice and fried 
_ plantain for a month; and then 
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N the tropics,” “Hop-along” Bibb, the bird 
fancier was saying to me, “the seasons, 
months, fortnights, week-ends, holidays, 
dog-days, Sundays and yesterdays get so 

jumbled together in the shuffle that you never 


He was an 


imported personally-conducted invoices of talking parrots and dialectic paroquets. 
He had a stiff knee, neck and nerve. I had gone to him to buy a parrot to pre- 


sent, at Christmas, to my Aunt Joanna. 


“This one,” said I, disregarding his homily on the subdivisions of time, “this 
one that seems all red, white and blue—to what genus of beasts does he belong? 


He appeals at once to my patriotism and to my love of discord in color schemes.” 


“That’s a cockatoo from Ecuador,” said Bibb. 
say-is “Merry Christmas’. A seasonable bird. 
bet many a human has stuck you 
for more money by making the 


“All he has been taught to 
He’s only seven dollars; and I 


. Same speech to you.” 


And then Bibb laughed sud- 
denly and loudly. 

“That bird,’ he explained, 
“reminds me. He's got his dates 
mixed. He ought to be saying 
“E pluribus unum, to match his 
feathers, instead of trying to 
work the Santa Claus graft. It 
reminds me of the time me and 
Liverpool Sam got our ideas of > 
things tangled up on the coast = = 
of Costa Rica on acount of the Wi EDIE aa" 
weather and other phenomenons RAL hH Soba" EE 
‘to be met with in the tropics. f 
| “We were, as it were, 
stranded on that section of the 
Spanish main with no money to 
speak of and no friends that 
‘should be talked about either. 
We had stoked and second- 
cooked ourselves down there on 
a fruit steamer from New Or- 
leans to try our luck, which was 
discharged, after we got there, 
for lack of evidence. There was 
no work suitable to our instincts; 
so me and Liverpool began to 
‘subsist on the red rum of the 
country and such fruit as we 
could reap where we had not 
sown. It was an alluvial town, 
«called Soledad, where there was 
no harbor or future or recourse. 
Between steamers the town slept 
and drank rum. It only woke 
up when there were bananas to 
ship. It was like a man sleeping 
through dinner until the des- 
sert. 

“When me and Liverpool 
got so low-down that the Amer- 
ican consul wouldn't speak to us, 
‘we knew we'd struck bed-rock. 
“We boarded with a snuff- 
brown lady named Chica, who 
kept a rum shop and a ladies’ 
and gents’ restaurant in a street 
called the Calle de los Forty- 
seven Inconsolable Saints. When 
our credit played out there, 
‘Liverpool, whose stomach over- 
shadowed his sensations of 
noblesse oblige, married Chica. 


Chica pounded Liverpool one 
morning sadly and earnestly for 
fifteen minutes with a casserole 
handed down from the stone age, and we knew that we had out-welcomed our 
liver. That night we signed an engagement with Don Jaime MeSpinosa, a hybrid 
banana fancier of the place, to work on his fruit preserves nine miles out of town, 
We had to do it or be reduced to sea water and broken doses of feed and slumber. 
“Now, speaking of Liverpool Sam, I don’t malign or inexculpate him to you 
any more than I would to his face. But in my opinion, when an Englishman gets 
as low as he can he’s got to dodge so that the dregs of other nations don’t drop 
ballast on him out of their balloons. And if he’s a Liverpool Englishman, why, 
fire-damp is what he’s got to look out for. Being tr natural American, that’s my 
personal view. But Liverpool and me had much in common. We were without 
decorous clothes or ways and means of existence; and, as the saying goes, misery 
certainly does enjoy the society of accomplices. 
“Our job on old McSpinosa’s plantation was chopping down banana stalks 
and loading the bunches of fruit on the backs of horses. Then a native dressed 


up in an alligator hide belt, a machete and a pair of A-A sheeting pajamas drives 


em over to the coast and piles 'em up on the beach. = 
“You ever been in a banana grove? It’s as solemn as a rathskeller at seven 
a, m. Its like being lost behind the scenes at one of these mush- 
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By O. HENRY 


+" know when a year has gone by until you're in the middle of the next one.” 
= “Hop-along” Bibb kept his bird store on lower Fourth Avenue. 
+" ex-seaman and beachcomber who made regular voyages to Southern ports and 


"We boarded with a lady named Chico till our credit played out” 


you; and the ground is knee deep in rotten 
leaves; and it’s so still you can hear the stalks 
growing again after you chop ’em down. 

“At night me and Liverpool herded in a lot 
of grass huts on the edge of a lagoon with the 


red, yellow and black employees of Don Jaime. There we lay fighting mosquitoes 
and listening to the monkeys squalling and the alligators grunting and splashing 
in the lagoon until daylight, with only snatches of sleep between times. 

“We soon lost all idea of what time of the year it was. It’s just about 
eighty degrees there in December and June and on Fridays and at midnight and 
election day and any other old time. Sometimes it rains more than at others, 
and that’s all the difference you notice. A man is liable to live along there with- 
out noticing any fugiting of tempus until some day the undertaker calls in for 
him just when he’s beginning to think about cutting out the gang and saving up 
a little to invest in real estate. 

“I don’t know how long we worked for Don Jaime; but it was through two 
or three rainy spells, eight or ten 
hair cuts, and the life of three 
pairs of sail-cloth trousers. All 
the money we earned went for 
rum and tobacco; but we ate, 
and that was something. 

“All of a sudden one day 
me and Liverpool find the trade 
of committing surgical 
tions on banana stalks turning to 
aloes and quinine in our mouths. 
It’s a seizure that often comes 
upon white men in Latin and 
geographical countries. We 
wanted to be addressed again in 
language and see the smoke of a 
steamer and read the real,estate 
transfers and gents’ outfitting 
ads. in an old newspaper. Even 
Soledad seemed like a center of 
civilization to us, so that evening 
we put our thumbs on our nose 
at Don Jaime’s fruit stand and 
shook his grass burrs off our 
feet. i 

“It was only twelve miles to 
Soledad, but it took me and 
Liverpool two days to get there. 
It was banana grove nearly all the 
way; and we got twisted time 
and again. It was like paging 
the palm room of a New York 
hotel for a man named Smith. 

“When we saw the houses of 
Soledad between the trees all my 
disinclination toward this Liver- 
pool Sam rose up in me. I stood 
him while we were two white 
men against the banana brindles; 
but now, when there were pros- 
pects of my exchanging even cuss 
words with an American citizen, 
I put him back in his proper 
place. And He was a sight, too, 
with his rum-painted nose and 
his red whiskers and elephant 
feet with leather sandals strap- 
ped to them. I suppose I looked 
about the same. 

“ ‘It looks to me,’ says I, ‘like 
Great Britain ought to be made 
to keep such gin-swilling, scurvy, 
unbecoming mud larks as you at 
home instead of sending ’em over 
here to degrade and taint foreign 
lands. We kicked you out of 
America once and we ought to 
put on rubber boots and do it 
again.’ 

““Oh, you go to ’ell, says 
Liverpool, which was about all 
the repartee he ever had. Well, Soledad looked fine to me after Don Jaime’s 
plantation. Liverpool and me walked into it side by side, from force of habit, 
past the calabosa and the Hotel Grande, down across the plaza toward Chica’s 
hut, where we hoped that Liverpool, being a husband of hers, might work his 
luck for a meal. 

“As we passed the two-story little frame house occupied by the American 
Club, we noticed that the baleony had been decorated all around with wreaths 
of evergreens and flowers, and the flag was flying from the pole on the roof, 
Stanzey, the consul, and Arkwright, a gold-mine owner, were smoking on the 
balcony. Me and Liverpool waved our dirty hands toward ’em and smiled real 
society smiles; but they turned their backs to us and went on talking. And 
we had played whist once with the two of ’em up to the time when Liverpool held 
all thirteen trumps for four hands in succession. It was some holiday, we knew; 
but we didn’t know the day nor the year. 

“A little further along we saw a reverend man named Pendergast, who had 
come to Soledad to build a church, standing under a cocoanut palm with his 
little black alpaca coat and green umbrella. 

“Boys, boys! says he, through his blue spectacles, 
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room musical shows. You can’t see the sky, for the foliage above Copyright, by The Bobbs-Merrill Co. as bad as this? Are you so far reduced?’ 
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| “Were reduced,’ says I, “to very vulgar fractions.’ ‘It is indeed sad) | ad | a A bi ’d—i bl h hi 

| said Pendergast, ‘to see my countrymen in such circumstances. | t 1S twice ess X it esset in 
““Cut ‘arf of that out, old party,’ says Liverpool. ‘Cawn’t you tell a, h g d h h k 

member of the British upper classes when you see one? | t at ives an im t at ta es 


“ "Shut up, I told Liverpool; “you're on foreign soil now, or that portion | —The Merchant of Venice 
of it that’s not on you.’ : z : 
““And on this day, too! goes on Pendergast, grievous—‘on this most @ Cut glass transforms the little fails of a delighted welcome from 
glorious day of the year when we should all be celebrating the dawn of Chris-| utilities of household, life into things the recipient. s : 
tian civilization and the downfall of the wicked.’ of beauty and refinement. go n scarcely havattoo- muse 
‘I did notice bunting and bouquets decorating the town, Reverend,’ says Qt civ . ent E te ed ku ca h carc i je Lome te 
| I, ‘but I didn't know what it was for. We've been so long out of touch with Sive. SALONE TOMO. yore oh cut glass—there 1s always Si E 
calendars that we didn’t know whether it was Summer-time or Saturday lustre to the prosaic utensils of the vacancy left in the collection to ee 
afternoon.’ dining room. filled. a i ay 
““Here is two dollars, says Pendergast, digging up two Chili silver q I: brightens and beautifies the bou- € Libbey cut glass is the world's -~ 


wheels and handing 'em to me. ‘Go, my men, and observe the rest of the day 
in a befitting manner.’ 
"Me and Liverpool thanked him kindly and walked away. 


highest and finest 
expression of glass 


doir, the library, the 
music room, the den 


“ “Shall me eat?’ I asks —and never is its cutting. eee | mat 
“ ‘Oh, ’ell! says Liverpool. “What's money for? utility Pu we € There is no bet- gh % 
““Very well, then, I says, ‘since you insist upon it, we'll drink.’ a merely decorative ter. has a x 
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“50 we pull up in a rum shop and get a quart of it and go down on the | mission. 
beach under a cocoanut tree and celebrate, 
“Not having eaten anything but oranges in two days, the rum has imme- 


diate effect; and once more I conjure up great repugnance toward the British |. ; . 
ation it has its particular uses and applica- 


“Stand up here, says I to Liverpool, ‘you scum of a despot limited tions for all ages and all festival 
monarchy, and have another dose of Bunker Hill. That good man, Mr. Pen- | occasions. 
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@ It is, as we have “the world’s best” _—— 
often said, the gift-universal; because we state a simple truth. N73 


(In your city or town there is | 
doubtless one Libbey dealer—the 
most distinguished store in every 


eed says l, es we were to gasi Me the day in a befitting manner, and @ At Christmas time it is the infal- case. In any PERE Vodi shoni na 
m not going to see his money misapplied. lible and the welcome solution to gift- E és lesa law ane 
““Oh, you go to ‘ell! says Liverpool, and I started in with a fine left- vue : É i i eae no gla ess lovely 
hander on his right eye. choosing vexation ecause 1t never than IbDbdeyVe i 
“Liverpool had been a fighter once, but dissipation and bad company had l ; A 
taken the nerve out of him. In ten minutes I had him lying on the sand The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 


waving the white flag. 
“‘Get up, says I, kicking him in the ribs, ‘and come along with me.’ 
“Liverpool got up and followed behind me because it was his habit, wiping 
the red off his face and nose. I led him to Reverend Pendergast’s shack and. 
called him out. 
i “ “Look at this, sir,” says I—‘look at this thing that was once a proud Brit- | 
i isher. You gave us two dollars and told us to celebrate the day. The star- | 
| spangled banner still waves. Hurrah for the stars and eagles! | 
“Dear me,’ says Pendergast, holding up his hands. ‘Fighting on this | 
day of all days! On Christmas day, when peace on—’ 
“ “Christmas! says I. ‘I thought it was the Fourth of July." 
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| USEFUL 
| PRACTICAL 
i PRICE 


For wife, mother, daughter, sister or friend, that will save much work, time | 
and worry and enable her to prepare the family meals better than she pos- 
sibly could in any other way. gift that will be enjoyed by the entire} 
household every day in the year. ` na 


No matter how doubting you may be, SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET which explains and clearly proves How ina | 


“CALORIC COOK STOVE” 


Practically everything for the table—soups, meats of all kinds, to the daintiest pas- 
tries, can be cooked perieetly. We will show you + by the *“Calorie" way, you can 
BAKE and ROAST food in its raw state without first partially cooking on an ordinary 
stove or without re-heating it before serving, as well as STEAM, STEW, BOIL, ete, 


WRITE US and learn how thousands of women are doing practically all their cook- 
ing every day and every month in the year. We will explain and prove why the 
Caloric’’ cooks better—more thoroughly—more appetizingly,and ever so much ea 
Why all the nutriment and delicious flavors are retained. Why tough meats are mad 
palatable as the more expensive. Why nothing can be burned or overcooked—a!l ata 
saving of at least 75 per cent in fuel alone. YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITH- S 
OUT A CALORIC, You can use it the year round— WINTER and S R. t ' 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF IN WHAT IT SAVES Pont fall to investigate the] 
F a eo 

and different from any other — far superior in every way, and we will prove it when you 
write. The interior of the ''Caloric'' is lined with luminite metal which can be scalded 
and wiped clean. It is absolutely sanitary—no cushions or other parts for disease breed- 
ing germs to lodge, or to absorb foul odors, moisture, decayed food, etc. We positively 
guarantee the “‘Caloric’” to give complete satisfaction, —you to be the judge. Your money 
e back if you are not satisfied. Made in ten sizes—for large or small families. Used by san- 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED itariums, Domestic Science schools, the U. S. Army. Ask your dealer to show youaf 
Caloric’’—if he cannot, we will tell you who can. Write for FREE booklet anyway Fj 

do it now, You'll find it interesting. va 


COOK STOVE 
Handsomely bound 160 page cookbook free with every ‘‘Caloric’’, or mailed for 50 cents, which will be re- 
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“Merry Christmas!” said the red, white and blue cockatoo. | | 
“Take him for six dollars,” said “Hop-along” Bibb. “He's got his dates 
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and colors mixed.” 
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i ESARE LOMBROSO, the noted Italian criminologist and alienist, who 
died October 19th, is thus described by a former member of the scholar’s 
household in Turin: “In appearance he was most unimposing. Diminu- 

tive, very stout, with a stiff, projecting bit of chin-beard; he had a very long 

waist and very short legs. This gave him in walking ji Sig of panied 
along over the ground. He took small steps and was always the same ab- | 

Seated. Tepa visionary, thinking of something that had little or nothing COOKBOOK FREE funded when you buy a ""Caloric'"", 

to do with the present. I think that it was his prosaic, almost comical appear- | THE CALORIC COMPANY, 900 MCKEY BLVD., JANESVILLE, WISC. 

ance that prevented us as children from appreciating with what a great man ance a la tho old, 

we were associating. 

“With some amusement, I now recall how his family were forced to guard 
him from the depredations of a world he was ill-fitted poc a A 
was no exaggeration to say that without his devoted wife he would have been 
penniless in no time. A man of unbounded kindness, he could never resist 
appeals for assistance. He received countless such appeals, and, needless to 
say, most of them were impostures. 1: 

“I have a vivid memory of his unconcern about dress. Many a time when 
he started out to the university his wife had to run after him and bring him 
back to put on his necktie. Equally careful she had to be to see that he ral | 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Archi- 
tect means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 
Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design 
form a combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 
` Our 75-page catalog, 10 in. by 14 im,” vil be sent free, to anyone 
interested. Enclose ten cents to cover postage and state the num- 
ber of mantels required. The ‘most: unique line on the market. 


rite for catalog today. Sretna. ws 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept. E, Atlan 
oda Fons Bo 


not wander forth on cold mornings without an overcoat. Dress in general 
Professor Lombroso regarded as a bothersome necessity; he considered that 
he lacked the time to give to such niceties.”—Chicago News. 
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VERY adminis- 
tration has its 
mysteries, that 
are not cleared 
up until long afterwards. And future gen- 
erations may learn just exactly why Charles 
H. Crane, of Chicago, was fired from his job 

I before he had a chance to get to work. 

- Mr. Crane was on his way to China to be minister to 
that country. He only got as far as San Francisco when 
Secretary Knox ordered him back to Washington and de- 
manded his resignation. The charge was that Crane had 
“talked” for newspaper publication. Crane denies this— 
and really the article in question may very readily have 
been compiled from sources other than Crane, as he says 
it was. Crane insists that Mr. Taft encouraged him to 
talk. And there is a very general disposition to believe 
that Secretary Knox did not give the real reason for Crane’s 
dismissal, and that Crane himself is really puzzled. 

_ The suggestion has been made that the real reason for 
Mr. Crane’s sudden withdrawal was the discovery by the 
state department that his appointment displeased Japan. 
But this story is too beautiful a bit of gossip to be true; 
and we must wait until some one else “talks” to get the 
real reason. 

£ 

HAT versatile Kaiser Wilhelm !—one moment 
he is writing a play—the next he designs a 
battleship—and the next he grasps the 
siphon and the glasses from the astonished 
butler and shows him how to mix drinks. 

Wilhelm’s latest invention—and it sounds 
equal to the far-famed artillery punch of 

Saintly Savannah—is made as follows: 

“Take two bottles of French wine (one Chateau d’Yquem 
and one Pontac) also one bottle of Cognac brandy, and boil 
the three together. When boiling add a wineglassful of 

Benedictine and a small glass of Angostura bitters. Let it 

cool, and finally put it on ice. Serve in long glasses, partly 

filled with crushed ice. Suck through straws.” 

- This delectable concoction the Kaiser calls “Count Zep- 
pelin Cup”. And it is not hard to discover the reason for 
the name.. That mixture would make a pig fly—an iron pig. 

From the amusements of great men—the recreations of 
their lighter hours—the little whims of their leisure mo- 
ments—we may often get an insight into their characters 
as a whole not obtainable from a study of their more formal 
activities. And it looks to us as if the Kaiser must know 
too many bartenders by their first names to be a safe man 
to trust with all that standing army of his. Watch him !— 
that is our advice to the chancelleries of Europe—keep your 
eye on the Kaiser !—and the day he begins to pour ketchup 
into his whiskey, get ready to fight or else slink off the map. 


£ 


PAIN is evidently on the brink of a real 
revolution. The extremity of fear, in these 
cases, is to be measured by the degree of 
severity which the authorities exercise in a 
suppressive way. And certainly nothing 
could be more severe than the measures 
taken by the Spanish government during 
and after the riots at Barcelona. 

It was obviously fear that dictated the execution of Fran- 
cisco Ferrer. Fear of his teachings and his opinions, rather 
than of his overt acts. Ferrer had occupied much the same 
place in Spain that Tolstoi does in Russia; his name is less 
familiar to Americans, but throughout France, Italy and 
Spain he was as much revered. Only by killing the man, 
argued the monarchy and the clerical party, could they 
put an end to his liberal teachings, close his schools wherein 
he taught the real reason for Spain’s decay, and stop the 
mouths of his disciples. 

This is the čommon error of despotism; the death of 
Ferrer does not kill his ideas; it spreads them, it inten- 
sifies their appeal, it gains them converts. 


A 
RINCE ITO, recently assassinated at Harbin, 
Manchuria, was one of the pioneers of the 
new Japan. At a time when such a course 
Ito {| meant the risk of death, he left Japan to 
ES find out what lessons the Nipponese might 
i doć learn from Occidental culture, and to bring 
back to his native land “the new learning”. 
And he was always a leader in the move- 
ment that brought Japan forward from her feudal twilight, 
and established her among the strong and respected nations. 
It is an odd reflection that a man can do so much that 
deserves great praise, and gain so much hatred along with 
the doing of it. If we look at Ito and Japan, for instance, 


Common 
Error of 
Despotism 


By DON MARQUIS 
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what can we do but admire? 
But the Korean who killed Ito 
considered himself a patriot; 
shot Ito down as the leader of 
the group of statesmen who had enslaved his country. For it 
appears that even the Koreans possess some sort of quality 
which they feel to be worthy of the name of patriotism, and 
— (being unable to fight)—strike blindly and murderously at 
its behest. There never was a statesman so high that a blind 
worm could not sting him from the dust, so that he died. And 
this occurs with such frequency that it is perhaps worthy of 
reflection as to whether its recurrence may not be dictated by | 
some vague, obscure, ill-defined law of the universe, which | 
law seeks gropingly to impress upon statesmen in general the 
thought that the dust may deserve some more earnest exami- 
nation than they habitually give it—even when it is foreign | 
dust. For it is usually full, squirmingly full, of creatures | 
that not only have life (of a sort) but also (what is more | 
important than “rights“) wrongs. 

And, indeed, the world is full of the oddest contradic- 
tions. What could be more ironically humorous than the 
fact that Ito and his Korean murderer each felt himself the 
hero and savior of his own particular country and people? 
But we do not need to go to the Orient to find this same 
savagely funny situation. The Night Rider of the tobacco 
country, for instance, who fills one of his neighbors with 
buckshot, considers himself a patriot. And the historians 
tell us that Robespierre, who sent so many people to the 
guillotine—and who finally tripped and fell, dropping his 
own head in the basket—was a principled sort of a fellow, 
very sincere and moral; in short, one of the most conscien- 
tious of murderers. a 


R. ROOSEVELT once confessed that, on the 
question of giving the ballot to women, he 
was “luke-warm”. 

Mr. Taft also admits that he is on the 
fence. “I am not a rabid suffragist,” he 
says. “The truth is, I am not in favor of 
suffrage for women until I can be con- 
vinced that all the women desire it; and 

when they desire it I am in favor of giving it to them; and 

when they desire it they will get it.” 

Which is not profoundly original. 

the same subject, makes better reading. 

When men are in office (opines Mr. Shaw) a country is 

pretty well ruled. That is because the women rule it, telling 
the men in office what to do. But if women were to hold 
office, each prominent female executive taking her cue from | 
some man she believed in, it would be a sad state of affairs. 
For then men would rule. And men always make a mess 
of things. So the only way to preserve the supremacy of 
women and have the world ruled, even as well as it is (in 
spots), is to keep women out of the high places. This is 
the gist of one of Mr. Shaw’s latest utterances on the sub- 
ject; and from the crafty manner in which he mingles com- 
pliment and refusal it is plain that he has not deteriorated 
in his profession of being an Irishman. 

For our part, we are not afraid of a flat affirmative :— 

we would like to see the women vote. Our elections would 

gain in color and in comedy. 
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WEST POINT cadet having had his neck 
broken in a football game, the opposition to 
this sport is again active. But considering 
the tens of thousands of boys and young 
men engaged in it, every Saturday during 
the football season, the real wonder is that 
there are not more deaths. As it is, it is 
doubtful if football claims as large a per- | 

centage of victims as boating, swimming, hunting, and other 

sports that come in for nothing like the same amount of 
condemnation. They are all dangerous;—nothing is more 
certain than that a dozen or so young men and boys, now 
active and joyous, are marked for drowning in the streams 
and ponds next Summer; and a smaller number for death 
or painful injuries on the football field next Fall. But 
should we therefore put a stop to all these things? There 
can be no doubt of the answer that would be given by the 
majority of young men. And since they are the ones that 
take the risk, it seems only reasonable to allow them some 
voice in the matter. A certain spice of risk and danger 
in its activities is positively demanded by. healthy youth. 
Football is undeniably a brutal sport. It does not per- 
sist in spite of that fact, but because of it. The clash of 
brute energies is a grateful thing to young men; they like 
it. And in the matter of brutality, there is another word 
to be said. The whole of our commercial and industrial | 
fabric rests upon an essentially brutal basis, howsoever 
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Matter of 
Brutality 


Send for BISHOP’S Free Booklet 
“Worthy Christmas Gifts” 


Showing over 100 beautiful and appropriate 
articles for Holiday, Wedding or Birthday Gifts 
priced from $1.50 to $95.00. 

Bishop Furniture is especially appreciated 
by those of discriminating taste, it will last a 
lifetime, and always- prove a pleasant daily 
reminder of the Giver. 

We shipOn Approval, when and where you 
direct, guaranteeing safe delivery and pre-pay- 
ing freight to all points east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Tennessee line, allow- 
ing freight that far to points beyond. 
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Genuine 
“Priscilla” 
Sewing Table 


This Luxurious $29.75 


Leather Rocker 

It is filled with highly 
tempered steel springs, 
padded ‘with curled 
hair and covered with 
genuine leather, and 
will give a lifetime of 
comfort and satisfac- 
tion. Rockers of equal 
quality sell elsewhere 
for $50.00. Our world- 
wide patronage makes 
our low prices possible. 


$13.50 buys this hand- 


some "Mozart" 
Music Cabinet in Golden 
Oak, or $15.00 in genuine 
Mahogany or Walnut. 

It has French legs and 
hand carved feet, graceful 
roll edge, adjustable shelves 
and drawer fitted with wood, 
glass or brass knobs. Height 
38 in. Width 20 in. A $20.00 
gift for $13.50. 

Our free Booklet shows 
other attractive designs. 


This $15.00 Manilla Fibre 
Reading Chair for 
It is large, cool, $10.75 
comfortable and durable, 
has a pocket at the 
side for magazines, news- 
papers, etc. Can be fur- 
nished in the light or 
dark Green or Golden 


shades. If desired as a 
Rocker add 75 cents to 
price. Itis an excellent 
chair for the South, and 
would make a very suita- 
ble Christmas Gift. 


$22.75 buys this dainty 

French Dress- 
ing Table, worth $35.00. 
Yourchoice of genuine Quar- 
tered Oak, Mahogany or 
Bird’s Eye Maple. Richly 
finished and strongly con- 
structed. It has four con- 
venient drawers, trim- 
med with wood, glass or 
brass knobs. Imported 
French Bevel Mirror 


Mahogany Sewing Ta- 

ble. It has drop leaves 
and two drawers with 
either wood, glass or brass 
knobs. 
trays and five compart- 
ments. Height, 28 inches. 
Size of top, 35 x 18 inches. 
A $30 gift for only $19.50 


Has removable 


*““Jeffterson'' Rocker 
Send for free Booklet: 


“Mozart” 
Music Cabinet 


18x36 in. Size of top 
18x35 in. A $35.00 gift 
for $22.75. 


This handsome high 
grade Buf- 6 50 
fet for only o 
(Worth $55.00.) Made 
of selected Quar- 
tered Oak in any 
finish desired. It 
has long linen 
drawer, two large 
cupboards. Deep 
drawer inthecen- 
ter and two top 
drawers, one lin- 
edfor Silverware. 
French Bevel 
Plate Mirror 16x 
46in. Mirrorframe 
richly carved. 
Length 50 in. 


Quartered Oak Buffet 


Send for free Booklet. 


buys 
$9.75 th ? s 
beautiful genu- 
ine Mahogany 
$15 Piano Bench. 
It is avery grace- 
ful design, sup- 
ported on French 
legs and is well 
braced. Height 
21 in. Length 36 
in. This Piano Bench makes an ideal Christ- 
mas gift at a very low price. 


Piano Bench 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles illustrates and 
describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable furniture— 
has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in ‘‘Period’’ 
and Modern styles. it tells how you save one-third in buy- 
ing direct. While this book costs $1.50 to publish we mail it 
to those interested in fine furniture on receipt of 25e in stamps, 


which may be deducted from your first purchase. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 


17-23 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Reference: Any Grand Rapids bank 
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cunningly it may be disguised; and there are currént abuses of sheer power | 
that cry out continually for redress, and for the most part cry in vain. 
Here, then, is the problem for our sentimentalists who are exercised over the 
brutality of football: Shall you direct your energies toward killing a sport 
which, though brutal, is nevertheless an open, exhilarating contest between | 
well-matched athletes who voluntarily and joyously assume the risk?—Or shall 
you direct your energies and your emotions towards rooting out of the world 
the ancient, sordid brutalities, forced upon the helpless and unfit without their 
volition, which have persisted from time immemorial? We mean the inherent 
brutalities of the social fabric which compel the weakly to overwork at starva- 
tion wages; which house multitudes in unsanitary dwellings; which deliver | 
boys to the criminal courts and girls to the procurer; which deny life-saving | 
devices to the employee that the stockholder may receive larger dividends; | 
which—but the catalog is interminable. The sentiment and pother put into | 
motion over the brutalities of football, if concentrated upon some of the life- | 
destroying evils of the time, would go far towards remedying them. We have | 
a lot of emotion to spill over the grave of a young fellow who is killed in a 
football game—and, indeed, it is a pitiful thing—but it appears that we can’t 
make our railroads quit killing people, nor compel our mills and factories 
to adopt the methods and machinery safest for their employees, nor make our 
property owners quit murdering, with tuberculosis and neglect, the huddled 
thousands of the tenement districts. 

Football is undoubtedly brutal. 


Nevertheless, it has its good side; its 
better aspects. 


But there are other brutalities more worthy of our emotion 
and our energy, which have no phase that is not sordid and disgraceful. 


2 
Mr. Rockefeller is evidently anxious to see the hook-worm get the hook. 
pa | 
I | F election results were truly representative of the wishes of the | 


majority, how singular the expressed wishes of New York 
would appear. 


The | At the recent city election, Tammany was pried loose from 

M. vek | its control of the board of estimates and apportionments. This 
eena | board will disburse about a billion dollars during the adminis- 

| tration. The desire of the majority to keep these millions of | 

~ possible graft out of the clutches of Tammany is readily un- | 
derstood. On the other hand, the Tammany candidate for mayor is elected. 


And the Tammany mayor will appoint a police commissioner. And it is to 
be supposed that the police commissioner thus appointed will obey Tammany 
orders ;—or that if he doesn’t, he will be removed. Thus, such vice and crime 
as is profitable or can be made profitable, to the “statesmen” of Tammany, 
will be protected by the police. 

In short, New York rebels against Tammany’s graft only when it gets so | 
outrageously large that it seriously cripples the tax-payers. It is willing to | 
go that far along the road towards reformation. But to go a step farther, | 
and take the police force away from Tammany, and in some measure curb the 
graft that accrues to the organization through police protection of vicious 
“industries”—that is, evidently, a step too far. The issue of the “white slave 
trade”, for instance, that was brought forward against Tammany during the ' 
campaign, seems to have made very little real impression on. the voters. For | 
if they had desired to take from Tammany the power of perpetuating the | 
system they would have taken the police out of that organization’s control. | 

But as a matter of fact, majorities do not seem to have a very compre- 
hensive idea of just what they are voting for; and an analysis of the result of | 
an election may turn up anything on earth except the real wishes of the | 
electorate. 


A 
And public curiosity continues to increase concerning what color Mr. Bal- 
linger will be when the whitewash drops of. 
sf | 
has been taking a little riotous recreation, just to! 
£4 show the rest of the world that she is still on the map. Greece | 
can be depended upon, about twenty times every century, to | 


| REECE 


Greece and | | < | 
Breathitt | a way. In fact, Greece and Breathitt County, Kentucky, are) 

| the only stand-bys. Breathitt County voted under arms, at | 

| the recent election; and at precisely the same time the Greeks | 
were having trouble among themselves. The Greeks are very | 
largely a mountain people; and the Breathitt feudists are hillsmen, too; pos- 
sibly this explains their common love of an occasional fracas, There is some- 
thing in the air of highlands that makes the natives “feel just as good as | 
the next man, -if not a little better.” 


County 


a 
The aeroplane will have to be improved so as to make the slaughter of 
pedestrians possible before it will take the place of the automobile in the 
affections of the joy-rider. 


28 | 
NYONE who wishes to learn Esperanto may do so for a two- 
cent stamp. The stamp is to be sent to Amerika Esperantisto, 
Chicago, Ill, and will bring you back a little text-book by 
The the use of which you will learn to pronounce the name of the 
place you sent the stamp to. | 
The Esperanto movement is showing a healthy growth. 
We are informed that, in France, three hundred thousand | 
text-books of this sort have been published; and it is planned 
to distribute a million of them in America, in preparation for a world congress 
to be held at Washington next year. If the Esperanto movement fails, it will 
not have been without determined efforts ori the part of its converts; they 
are giving the thing its chance. 


Active 
Esperantists 


2 
The public would be willing to put up the traveling expenses for a half 
dozen more presidential trips, if it would only purchase a satisfactory explana- 
tion of why President Taft stood with Aldrich on the tariff bill. 
LB 
ANY eminent educators deplore the fact that the undergrad- 
uate of the day is more interested in athletics, "frats", and 
kindred sideshows, than he is in the big scholastic circus under 
the main tent. And they are crying out: "How shall we in- 
terest the college man in his lectures, and his studies?" 
It would seem that the way to interest a person in a 
subject is to make the subject interesting. 
Can't the instructors in our colleges do that? 
If they can't, the fault is not with the undergraduate who is so frankly 
bored by his instructors, but with the instructor who is a bore. 


The College 
and the 
Professor 


get into the news columns in an interesting, warlike sort of | —— 
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For His Christmas 
A Gillette Safety Razor 


HE most useful and practical gift 
for a man. Something he will use 
every day of the year, and every 
year of his life. Something he will 


treasure. A man forms a peculiar 


attachment for his Gillette Razor—thinks more of it than 
any other article of personal use. It is so efficient and 
workmanlike, so easy and safe—no stropping, no hon- 
ing—no special care. 

A beautiful gift, too! The Gillette is as compact and 
as handsomely finished as a piece of jewelry. 

If he has never tried the Gillette he will be astonished 
and delighted when he uses it and will thank you fora 
great comfort and convenience. 

If he already owns a Gillette, give him one of the new 
models. Hundreds of Gillette enthusiasts own half a 
dozen or more Gillette razors. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


521 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Standard Set, full leather case, $5. 
Standard Set, in neat metal case, $5. 
New Pocket Edition, $5 to $7.50. 


New York, Times Bldg. Canadian Office 
Combination Sets, $6.50 to $50. Chieago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 62 St. Alexander St, 
Z London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduet Montreal 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Is the New Book by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


The Shadow Between His Shoulder Blades 


A fine example of the genius of the beloved creator of “Uncle 
Remus” as the teller of a Civil War tale. 


The story is told by Mr. Billy Sanders, the sage of Shady Dale, 
a character that was one of the last creations of Mr. Harris, and that 
bids fair to rival “Uncle Remus'' in popular esteem. In his inim- 
itable style Mr. Sanders relates how he and his friend, Wimberly 
Driscoll, rode out to join General Forrest, how they crossed the trail 


of a spy—and what happened then! 


“Itisa dear little story,’ says the Chicago Record-Herald, “human, 
lovable, prismatic, sweet with tears and quiet laughter. A typical 


Joel Chandler Harris story.’ 
Illustrated by GEORGE HARDING. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. The price of THE SHADOW BETWEEN HIS 
SHOULDER BLADES is only 50 cents net; postage, 6 cents. 

For sale at a!l book stores, or sent postpaid by the publishers on re- 
ceipt of 56 cents. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 15 Beacon Street, Boston 


Salesmen Wanted 


MLS Wie We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and have assisted thousands of men 
AA to secure good positions or better salaries. Hundreds of them who had no 
former experience and who formerly earned trom $45 to $75a month, now 
earn from $100 to $500 a month and all expenses, and some even more than 
that. No matter whether you are a new beginner or an old hand at the 
~) bh game, our eight weeks course in Salesmanship, by mail will enable 
ROSA you to increase your earning power from two to ten times what it is 
at present. Our FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU will 
assist you to get a good position. _Marshall Field, the great dry 
oods merchant of Chicago; Ex-Postmaster General jo 
Nasa k e the great merchant of New York and Phila jel- 
phia, and scores of other famous and wealthy men got their 
start selling goods on the road. Your chance is as good 
as theirs was. Thousands of Traveling Salesmen earn 
from $2500 to $10,000 and up as high as $25,000 a year. 
If you are ambitious and want to enter the best paid 
profession on earth, fill out coupon and send for 
our free book, “A Knight of the Grip,” today. It 
will tell you how to doit. Address Dept. 428 
National Saleamen’s Training Association 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
au Francisco, U. S. A. 
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AJOR WORTHINGTON JORDAN 
knocked the ashes from his corn cob pipe 
and sighed regretfully. He knew the 
perch were biting in Blue Lake, and he 
could not go. 

Forty years he lived on Cypress Grove 
plantation, just he and Jim, who followed 
him as body servant through the war. No 
man ordered their comings or goings, but 
in an evil hour the Major went to a vet- 
erans’. reunion. There he met -the Widow 
t Wilkins, who was only a matrimonial vet- 
eran on her second campaign, while the 
Major was in that line of conflict as yet 
untried. At any rate, she married him, and 
carried him in triumph to her handsome old 
home in a distant part of the State. Jim 
of course went, and was made butler. 

Ten years of servitude for both of them 
had- passed. Mrs. Jordan eompelled the 
Major to lease Cypress Grove for a long 
term of years and he lived, an aimless, 
badgered life, making a pretense at real 
estate dealing, but mainly inventing excuses 
for himself and Jim to get back to the plan- 
tation lake to fish and hunt. 

In these ambitions Mrs. Worthington 
Jordan had scant sympathy. Late in life 
she had developed a mania for joining 

things, from the Colonial Grandmothers on down to the Daughters of '63, and 
everything she went into she took charge of and ran. She was portly and haughty 
and had a Roman nose. Her eyes were black and masterful. Her square chin 
was surmounted by thin lips, with just a faint suspicion of a black mustache, 
and her mouth in repose suggested the fixity of purpose attributed to the snap- 
ping turtle, which will not let go until it thunders. Her social supremacy in 
Brierfield was unquestioned, and | 
she had the rector and congre- 
gation of St. George's parish so . 
cowed they dared not even select 
a new Te Deum or hire a jan- 
itor without consulting her. 

It would seem her cup was 
well filled, but she was not sat- 
isfied. The approaching State 
Convention in Brierfield of the 
Sons and Daughters of ’63 filled 
her with a consuming desire. She 
wanted to be State President. 
The local chapter she owned and 
domineered over, so when the 
Honorable Patrick Henry Ran- 
dolph, of silver tongued fame, ac- 
cepted as annual orator, no mem- 
ber dared suggest that he should 
be entertained by or be the guest 
of any one else than Mrs. Worth- 
ington Jordan. 

The campaign was on. She 
was going to have that job if 
there was any way to get it. Pos- 
sessed of. a comfortable fortune 
in her own right of discovery of 
the departed Mr. Wilkins, her 
usually frugal soul grew reckless, 
and she laid her check book upon 
the altar of high ambition. So, 
she prepared to give a dining to 
the Honorable Patrick Henry the 
evening of the first day of the 
convention: an al fresco luncheon 
under the great oaks on the lawn 
at noon of the second day to all 
the delegates, and a_ reception 
that night. A list of forty or more 
important delegates whom she 
wished to conciliate, was made for 
the dining, invitations mailed and 
accepted. She awaited, with se- 
rene courage, the campaign. 

The first day of the conven- 
tion arrived. Beyond hurriedly 
going over the preparations for 
the dining that night, and order- 
ing Jim to kill and prepare the 
twelve magnificent turkey gob- 
blers strutting in the back yard, 
and have them made into sand- 
wiches for the luncheon next day 
on the lawn, Mrs. Worthington Jordan paid no attention to the Major or Jim, 
but rushed away from lunch and back to the convention hall, to be on the ground 
so the other candidates would be afraid to talk against her. 

The shadows of a Summer afternoon move slowly, but they were growing 
long when the Major waked from his.nap and felt lonesome. He thought he 
would go find Jim and talk about fishing, even if they couldn’t go, for the moon 
was iust right for the fish to strike eagerly. Jim was sitting on the parapet to 


He knew the perch were biting 


e Emancipation of Major | 
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the cellar steps in the shady back yard, idly dangling the household keys. 

“Dem sho’ is monst’ous fine tuckeys, Marse Worf,” commented the negro, as 
he tossed some corn to the twelve birds. 

“Huh—dern these tame turkeys, Jim. I like the wild kind, like we had on 
Cypress Grove.” l De | PAIN 

“Yas, suh, dey is de bes’. Dat dere Scandiluvian man. what rents de place 
ain’ got no time ter hunt, en I bets dey's er million of 'em down dere now. Dat 


' man jes’ wucks ‘all de time same's er nigger.” - 


“Yes, and he’s making six bales of cotton where I made one, but he aint 
having the fun we did, is he Jim?” 

“Naw, suh!” responded Jim with emphasis. “We suttinly did have de morest 
fun whut wuz. An' we ain’ had no reel fun sence we lef’, is we Marse Worf? 
'Ceptin' in co’se, when we goes back,” he added. 

“No, Jim,” answered the Major listlessly, “and I don’t reckon we ever will 
have any more.” 

“Tell you whut, Marse Worf, I knows how we kin have er leetle time anyhow 
—ef you jes’ aint skeered?” 

“You know blame well, Jim, I’m not scared of any man on earth.” 

“I didn’t say ‘man’, Marse Worf,” said Jim dryly. 

“Well, anyhow, you black rascal, I concede a heap for the sake of peace. I 
hate rows and jawing.” 

“Me, too,” assented Jim, heartily. Then, with a shrewd look at the Major, 
he continued: “You know we ain’ had er dram sence de woods wuz burnt. Ole 
Miss is powerful skase wid de 'freshmints, en she wont lemme have de key ter 
de wine closet.” 

“Me either,” sighed the Major. “I’d just as soon take a couple of snorts 
of good red-rye as not, and a little bit rather.” 

“Lissen, Marse Worf,’ said Jim in lowered tones as he edged closer to his 
companion. “I knows whar dey’s somp’n better dan jes’ licker.” 

“I believe you are lying, you old limb of Satan.” 

“Naw, I ain’. Gwine on six year ergo Ole Miss made up er whole passel er 
brandy cherries. Dey’s three of dem big jars of 'em down in de fur cornder er 
dis cellar under er lot er trash. She done fergot plumb all erbout ’em.” 

“First time she ever forgot anything,” mused the Major. 

“I has de key—les’ git inter 'em en celebrate some, Marse Worf.” 

“Come on. You could beat any nigger I ever knew foraging 
during the war, and it seems you still know how.” A pleased grin 
spread over Jim’s countenance as they stealthily crept into the cool, 
dark cellar and groped under a litter of empty boxes and old sacks. 

“Hyar dey is!” cried Jim excitedly. 

“Bring a jar out to the light and let’s see if they are good,” 
commanded the Major. Jim, hugging one to his bosom, tripped as 
he came up the brick steps. There was a crash, and three gallons 
of the finest old brandy and fuscious cherries were wasted on the 
ground. 

“Lawd ha’ mussy, whut’ll Ole Miss say?” ejaculated Jim with 
staring eyes. In the midst of his woe he fished up two cherries from 
a fragment of the broken vessel and popped one in his mouth. Grat- 
ification spread over his face like a film of oil upon a pond. The 
aroma of the brandy rose like incense. In silent ecstacy he handed 
the other cherry to the Major. It was good, mighty good: steeped 
in fine French brandy and loaf 
sugar for years, the flavor was 
perfect. Jim gazed ruefully at 
those scattered upon the ground, 

“Maybe we could wash de 
dirt offen ’em?” he suggested. 

“No; hide those pieces of 
crock and bring those two empty 
tomato cans here. ‘There are 
other jars of cherries,” said the 
Major. 

A turkey ventured near, ten- 
tatively swallowed a cherry. 
blinked approvingly, and with 
clucks of joy fell to. The others 
spied the treat and came running. 

In the cellar Jim prized the 
lid off another jar, cut through 
the solid cake of beeswax which 
had been poured hot upon the 
freshly preserved fruit and left 
to harden, forming an air-tight 
stopper. Again the aroma of 
cherries and brandy hailed the 
senses. The Major dipped his 
can in and bowed to his com- 
panion. 

“James,” said he, “I drink to 
the happy days of auld lang 
syne.” The rare old cordial ran 
down his throat in a golden, 
warming stream: it set a million 
nerves to singing in high-strung 
harmony: it sent the blood leap- 
ing to long neglected crannies of 
his being. 
| “I jines you, Marse Worf, 
and may dey come ergin,” retorted Jim with a broad grin. 

ST join you in that, too, Jim, but I’m afraid not. We are getting old. Maybe 
it will come true in Heaven. By the way, what is your idea of Heaven, Jim?” 
The negro swallowed another draught. 

“Well, suh, hit’s er good deal like de dog’s heaven, fer I knows good dogs 
has er heaven. De dog’s place is er place whar dey’s er great big lake er warm 
pot-licker wid chunks er cawn braid floatin’ in it: jes lots er cripple rabbits 


Jim was sitting on the parapet 
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what aint able ter run fas’, er cool, shady place ter sleep in, wid no fleas en mek 

“Pretty good—and your idea of Heaven for folks?” | 

“Er place like Blue Lake—lots er fish en ros'n years en water-millions, en | 
yaller-legged chickens: er good col’ spring er water wid mint growin’ roun’ de 
aidge: er jug er bourbon settin’ in de spring ter keep cool, en jes you dar ter 
hep me 'joy hit, Marse Worf." ‘The Majors eyes filled and he grasped the 
black hand. 

“Thank you, Jim,” was all he said. 

They sat and talked and drank without noting the time. The Major was 
tolerably dizzy, and Jim had taken two drinks to his one. Suddenly Jim remem- 
bered his task—the turkeys! Each drained a can and filled it for future refer- 
ence. With unsteady steps they left the cellar. It was dusk outside. There 
might yet be time to complete the job and dress, Jim to act as butler, the Major 
to assist in the entertainment of the guests for the dining. The turkeys were 
lying around the cellar steps, all waiting to be picked. Jim looked at them 
and scratched his head. | 

“Marse Worf,” said he, “I don’t recker-reckerlec’ killin’ dem dere tuck- | 
tuekeys, but I mus’ have did so fer dere dey lays, daid. My Gawd! how'm 
I gwine pick twelve tuckeys in er hour? Come on en he’p me, Marse Worf, lak 
we uster pick patteridges atter we been huntin’. Ole Miss’ll gimme de debbil 
ef I don’t git thoo in time.” He gulped his can of brandy and fell to on a turkey, 
making the feathers fly. : 

“Jim, you scamp, you are drunk—and Pm mighty near so, but I’m going to 
help you. Bet I can pick six before you do. We just pick ’em, the cook does 
the rest—is that right?” 

“Yassuh, dats so. Hyars yo’ six, en hyars mine. 
don’t need no light on dis yer job.” 

They fell to with a will. In half an hour the birds were roughly denuded of 
feathers save at the tips of their wings and near their heads. Jim gathered the | 
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“Save me, Lawd! save me!” | 


picked birds and dumped 
them on the pantry floor 
next the dining-room to 
await the further and final 
attentions of the cook. Then 
Jim made his devious way 
to his cabin to array him- | 
self for the exalted position of butler, and promptly fell into a stupor, to aa 
awakened with difficulty later by a messenger who informed him of the wrath 
of “Ole Miss” at his delay. ; 

There is no doubt about it, Mrs. Worthington Jordan spread herself to the 
uttermost limit on that dinner. She had commandeered every well-trained din- 
ing-room servant in town. She had all the family silver rubbed up and the dis- 
play at each plate was most bewildering to the guests who were not accustomed 
to course dinings. Also there were many wine glasses; but the gentlemen, taking | 
their cue from the Honorable Patrick, concluded the proper thing was to make an | 
earnest effort toward keeping them empty. As the servants had been instructed 
to try to keep the glasses filled, the arrangement was productive of mutual satis- 
faction. Servants and guests did their duty nobly. 

The Honorable Patrick Henry, a florid and imposing person, with a voice | 
which could be heard a block away in ordinary conversation, sat on the right 
of Mrs. Worthington Jordan, who, in awful state, presided. Ranged about the 
massive mahogany were fifty or more of the major social lights of the convention. 
Many were somewhat in awe at their surroundings, and fearful they would use th 


wrong fork or spoon. Consequently, conversation was not general, and terse re- 
marks in undertones, followed by hysterical giggles or nervous chuckles, filled in 
when the lion of the occasion was not holding forth. 

The Honorable Patrick Henry, however, was doing splendidly. Fortified 
before dinner by a couple of full-sized mint juleps with Colonel Winchester 
Bludworth, and during the meal neatly emptying his wine glass with one more 
ment of his arm and one gulp, his spirits rose with the occasion. He was telling 
how his oration in Congress for the Eradication of the Texas Tick and the Boll 
Weevil had been applauded to the echo by Democrats and Republicans alike, At 
this point one of the servants approached the head of the table stealthily, and, 
in the dead silence which fell upon the company, attempted a stage whisper to 
the hostess, which was heard by every person in the room. 

“Miss H’nretta, dat haid waiter say he dunno whar de charred rooster en 
de poun’ cake is." Mrs. Worthington Jordan tried not to notice a snicker 
from one of the guests, and smiled indulgently. 

“Tell James, the butler, that the Charlotte russe and the cake are in the big 
pantry: go and help him get them.” | 

The table waited_in suspense. James, the butler, was J im. Being too nervous | 
from his experience in the afternoon, to preside in the dining-room, he had 
delegated that duty to the Bludworth's Cesar, loaned for the occasion, and 
Jim occupied himself with the more congenial task of opening the bottles of 
wine on the back porch, not forgetting to take a nip himself when no one was 
looking. As there were many bottles and the other servants were busy, there 
were many nips, so Jim was highly, not to say completely, organized. The lot 
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Communication 


It goes by your door. Every 
home, every office, every factory, 
and every farm in the land is on 
that great highway or within 
reach of it. It is a highway of 
communication and every Bell 
Telephone is a gateway by which 
it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over 
this highway every day. In the 
great cities they follow one another 
like the bullets from a machine 
gun, and over the wide reaches 
of the country they fly with the 
speed of shooting stars. 


The Bell service carries the 
thoughts and wishes of the people 
from room to room, from house to 
house, from community to com- 
munity, and from state to state. 


This service adds to the effi- 
ciency of each citižen, and multi- 
plies the power of the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty 
million men, women and children 
into one telephone common- 
wealth, so that they may know 
one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell em- 
ployees are working all the time 
on this highway of communica- 
tion. Every year it is made 
longer and broader, and its 
numerous branches are more 
widely extended. Every year it 
is furnished with a larger number 
of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater use- 
fulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 


new needs and serve your new purposes. 


It means 
universal service. 


| opportunity, Typewriter Emporium, (Est.1892) 92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 


— one policy, one system, 
Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


_Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 
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guarantee every Diamon 
WRITE TODAY FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOG, 


The Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House CHRISTMAS SPECIAL: 


EPT. P800. 92 TO 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. Solitaire DIAMOND Rings. 
BRANGH STORES: PITTSBURG, PA., and ST. LOUIS, MO. Terms: $5 per Month, 


Popular because of its 
quality, fit and comfort 
TRADE MARK 


REG.U.S.PAT, OFF 
(This label on every garment) 
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Little Essays from Life 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


Detraction or Magnanimity, Which? 


OW and then, an incident of the day discloses the deep- 
est convictions, affections and desires of the whole 
race. Such is the case in the world famous Cook and Peary 
controversy. People may quarrel over the question as to 
which of these two men discovered the Pole; or, whether both 
did; or neither. But upon what constitutes essential nobility 
of character, humanity cannot be divided! You cannot find 
a respectable minority of men or women in any group, how- 
ever large or small, willing to denounce the magnanimity of 
Cook or applaud the jealousy of Peary. With an intuition 
swift and direct as a ray of light, the judgment of mankind 
goes straight to the mark and smites the meanness of the 
“detractor” with the thunderbolt of its wrath. Nothing is so 
hateful to our universal manhood as jealousy, depreciation, 
disparagement. Nothing is so beautiful and lovable as gen- 
erosity, appreciation, magnanimity. Suppose that it has been 
Peary’s lifelong ambition to be the discoverer of the Pole; 
grant that it was a terrible blow to his ambition to have been 
cheated of his hope; what right has he to abuse and denounce 
his rival! It is despicable so to do! He ought to have been 
big enough to have thrown up his hat, with the rest of the 
world and applaud outwardly, even though his heart was 
breaking inwardly. Nothing can ever make a “hero” out of 
Peary now. The world can never forgive him for his ignoble 
jealousy of Cook, nor for his Lilliputian littleness in being 
unwilling to have another white man divide with him, the 
coveted glory of reaching the Pole. Willing to have an 
Esquimaux and a negro: but not a white man! Paugh! It 
was the ethics of a school boy who has been thrown in a 
wrestle. Had he no other motive but personal ambition; de- 
sire for praise; the itch for immortality? That motive alone, 
is contemptible. What did Columbus, Ponce de Leon, Hud- 
son care how many white men shared the glory of their 
achievements? Imagine David Livingstone refusing to take 
a white man with him into the heart of the Dark Continent, 
for Peary’s reason! It is to laugh! 

Never, so far as we can remember, has there been a more 
impressive lesson of the meanness of jealousy nor the inade- 
quacy of personal glory as a motive for illustrious deeds. No 
man can belong to the immortals (even though his name be 
written on their scroll) who is not impelled to his exploits by 
some unselfish desire like that of adding to the sum of human 
knowledge or human happiness; or at the very least by the 
sheer love of adventure. No, Peary can never be a hero, now. 
The abyss of oblivion forever yawns to engulf the detractor. 


An Altogether Too Easy Solution 


N the introduction to “Man and Superman”, Bernard Shaw 

quotes a brilliant aphorism of William Blake's: 

“The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom, for— 
you never know what is enough unless you know what is 
more than enough.” 

If that were, indeed, the whole solution of the problem of 
life, it would be as simple and easy as “rolling off a log”! 
All that we should need, to arrive at the goal of existence, 
would be to drink enough to make us drunk; steal enough 
to land us in jail; transgress enough laws to ruin our health 
and our characters and—presto veto—a reaction would set 
in, by means of which we should become sober, honest, 
virtuous, wise and perfect. Altogether too easy a solution 
we call it! 

Excess performs a two-fold mission, in the economy of 
Nature. In the first place it does, beyond a doubt, exactly 
what this aphorism says. It teaches us where the line of 
enoughness lies, by means of the line of too muchness. The 
child gets enough of the fire by getting too much of the fire. 
The youth smokes a cigar behind the barn; becomes violently 
sick and never smokes again. The grown man purchases a 
gold brick and stops speculating, for good and all. To 
gorge a stomach is to bring on nausea, which in turn re- 
stores the equilibrium of the digestive organs. Great and 
beneficent is the mission of surfeit! We wish to reach the 
palace of wisdom? Well, we have only to follow the road 
of excess. Sublime philosophy! 

We have, however, to notice a second and very different 
mission of excess. Excess disintegrates tissue and degen- 
erates character. The surfeit which occasionally turns the 
glutton into an ascetic a thousand times more frequently 
turns an ascetic into a glutton. In other words, excesses are 
double-acting reversing gears. They turn a man against a 
vice for a brief moment only to turn to it again, forever 
and ever. 

“Vice is a monster of so hideous mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


These old, and too seldom quoted lines (now-a-days) have 
sunk the deeper into the abyss of reality for some of us older 
men than any others, outside holy writ. 

It is not true—that we “never” know what is enough 
unless we know what is more than enough, if by that is 
meant a personal experience of “excess”. A rational man 


A Delicious Drink 


BAKER'S Cocoa 


may quite easily discover what is enough for him by observ- 
ing what has been too much for others. 


“If music be the food of love, play on: 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting 
The appetite may sicken and so die!” 


If it only would sicken and so die! Alas—! 

“Avoid excess” was the sixth of the sayings of the seven 
wisest men of Greece. Cleobulous it was who uttered it, and 
it is a far more profound, although much less clever saying 
than that of William Blake. 


A First Aid to the Housewife 


fi da multitudes of people that phrase “a fireless cooker” is | 
either an insoluble mystery or a violent self-contradic- - 
tion. It sounds like saying a wingless bird; an unfrozen icicle; Registered 
and undead corpse. And yet, “the fireless cooker” is an EAR PENOS 
indubitable reality and an inestimable blessing. A fireless 
cooker is a device for keeping food in a state of being 
cooked, after having boiled it for a few minutes, over a fire. 
If you do not see the value of it, at a glance, listen. It saves 
fuel; it saves time; it saves watching the watched pot which 
never boils. You have only to bring your oatmeal, your veg- 
etables, your meats to a seething condition, put them in the 
“fireless cooker” and go off about some other business. You 
may play the piano, read, run over to your neighbors’ or go 
to church. The “fireless cooker” will do the rest! 

Nothing is more incredible and astounding than the long 
delayed discovery of the fireless cooker, except—its belated 
recognition. Why should the very simple fact that water 
can be kept hot enough to cook food slowly and perfectly for 
many hours without a fire have remained so long concealed? 
It is small wonder, indeed, that such obscure possibilities as 
running vehicles by steam or navigating the air should have 
been hidden through centuries. But, how in the world could 
thrifty and overworked women (to say nothing of quick- 
witted and economical men) have overlooked that simple 
principle of maintaining water at a cooking heat, long after 
it has been taken from the stove! It is incomprehensible. 

So is it, also, that people are so slow in learning about 
it since its discovery or adapting it to their daily needs. 
Bicycles, automobiles and aeroplanes have been exploited a 
hundred times more rapidly than the fireless cooker, and yet, 
it is a thousand times more pregnant with blessings for man- 
kind. You think that statement extravagant? Nevertheless, 
I am ready to maintain it, against all comers. We have 
used a fireless cooker for two years, and its saving of time, 
of money and of worry are simply incalculable to say noth- 
ing of the better cooked and more wholesome food it has 
furnished. 

A “fireless cooker” consists of a box containing some non- 
conducting material, like hay, for example, with little “nests”, 
in which a kettle of boiling food may be inserted and kept 
cooking all night or all day. 

Any ingenious person can make one; or, anyone with a 
five-dollar bill can buy one. 
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Beware! 


HREE types of men forever challenge our mistrust. 
1. The man who finds everything good. 

Nothing else in the whole wide world is so shallow as a 
merely superficial optimism. In spite of what such superficial 
optimists, with those everlasting smirks upon their faces, say, 
“this is not the best possible world”; “things are not as good 
as they can be”; “they will not come out all right, in the end”. 
The world, as it stands to-day, is a terribly wicked world; 
there is a deadly yeast of evil working in things; they will 
come out all wrong—unless the critic tests them with his acid 
and the reformer smites them with his hammer. There are 
multitudes of undiscriminating people to whom any one 
philosophy, any one religion, any one custom is quite as good 
as another! No matter how full of smothered lightning or 
dituted poison an idea or tendency is, they hail it with their 
everlasting “all’s well”! A watchman, so the story goes, was 
heard shouting comfortably along his beat, “Twelve o'clock! 
The plague has broken out on Broadway; the government 
building is on fire; a band of burglars is plundering a bank, 
and all’s well!” Everything is good, indeed! It is as if 
some one should go through a menagerie opening the cages 
and coddling the wild beasts. “Good little boa-constrictor! 
Nice little Numidian lion! Gentle little Bengal tiger! Each 
one of you is quite as innocent as the lamb and gentle as 
the dove.” 

2. The man who says that everything is bad. 

Undoubtedly, the pessimist is abroad in the land. On 
every side men with white faces are shouting wildly: “Every- 
thing is going to the bow-wows.” Piteous creatures they 
are! There was a noble dignity in that solemn warning | 
that startled the Middle Ages— | 


“The world is very evil, the times are waxing late; 
Be sober and keep vigil, the Judge is at the gate.” 
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But there is no dignity in the undiscriminating wail of the 
modern pessimist. To him, a shadow is as dangerous as sub- | 
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stance, a fancy as a fact, an echo as a sound. All ideas, all tendencies, all move- 
ments are equally evil and equally fatal. Such men are pests. They are public 
perils. Things are not all bad. They are not all going to the dogs. They are 
getting better. Never in the history of the world have there been so many aggres- 
sive forces making for righteousness nor so many people living unselfish lives, 

3. The man who is indifferent to everything. 

Beware of the man who does not care; who thinks all things equally good and 
equally bad; who wants to know what difference it makes, anyhow. Such people 
exist in legions. Everywhere, you encounter men and women who are suffering 
ennui. Life has grown flat and unprofitable. They have lost the energy to love 
the good; or hate the bad. Existence bores them. 

This is the most contemptible of all our mental attitudes. One can feel 
respect for the pessimist who is driven to despair by the evil he sees around 
him, so long as he has energy to abhor it. But to have lost interest in life to 
such a degree that it makes no difference whether things are right or wrong, 


is hideous. Luxury is the mother of this wretched brood. Ease and idleness 
beget such monsters, 


i A Loose Educational Screw 


N° other modern problem is more insistent or more vexing, more divisive or 

more important than this—what particular kinds of knowledge shall we 
teach the children in our schools? The answer that it shall be secular knowledge 
has been forced upon us by our public school system, and as a consequence, we 
have become the victims of an almost incurable hallucination. It is the halluci- 
nation that the knowledge of things and their laws rather than of persons and their 
thoughts is the, supreme necessity. On the contrary, everybody knows from his 
own experience that a single glorious hour of communion with a loving heart, a 
mighty intellect, a saint-like spirit will awaken the dormant powers of his soul 
more rapidly and more powerfully than months and even years spent in labora- 
tories and observatories. We lost the true notion of culture when we threw away 
“The Lives of the Saints” and substituted the nature and principles of matter and 
motion. They needed to be rewritten—these lives of the saints—for wrong exam- 
pies were often chosen and wrong interpretations were often made; but the idea 
that to understand, to know, to love, to admire and imitate the virtues of those 
transcendant characters who have altered the history of the world by their devo- 
tion to its welfare is the supreme necessity of culture, was essentially correct. 

This claim does not disparage the physical sciences: but it does restore them 
to their true position, a secondary place. 

Consider the philosophy of this claim and judge for yourself. It rests upon 
a psychological law as universal as that of gravity—the law that the soul grows 
Godlike not by looking downward at inferior nature; but upward at personal 
goodness greater and higher than its own. To be forever looking downward at 
things is to conclude at last, that we ourselves are but the products and victims 
of these things, evolved by them, only to be sucked back into and swallowed up, 
by them, which makes the lowest of all things “matter”, the source of the highest 
of all things, “spirit”! What, then, becomes of reverence? Can any man adore 
a clod of earth or a wave of the ocean; an energy of Nature or a law of the 
universe? 

Perseverance, awe and aspiration are only kindled by the contemplation of 
personality and its qualities. Looking up from his geography or his arithmetic, 
his crucible or his telescope, the child beholds his teacher, full of grace and 
truth; or he is told the story of Abraham and Moses, of Jesus and Paul, of 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, of Washington and Lincoln. - Instantly the higher 
faculties awake and his soul leaps up in longing to be like them and never in 
the history of thought did things produce this miracle. 

Yes—we shall have to re-write the lives of the saints for a text-book! By 
some means or other, the frightful spell which things have thrown over the race 
must be broken. Our children must be taught that spirit is greater than matter, 
by studying the lives of the saints and heroes who so often defied and despised 
mere things! 


Philopolism 


F you find a good thing—push it along. Well, here is a good new word, fresh 
from the mint. Why not circulate it? Philopolism means, the love of the 
town you live in (philos, dear; polis, a city). It is a word like “philanthropy”, 
the love of man, and “philosophy”, the love of wisdom. Philopolism and philop- 
olist! They have a goodly sound. 

Certainly, there is no virtue more in need of cultivation than that of “love for 
the town you live in”. To multitudes, the town they live in is nothing more than 
the manger where they feed; the pond where they fish; the vineyard or field they 
plunder. What they want is to get all they can out of it without putting back 
anything into it. ‘What better are such men than cattle grazing in a pasture or 
wolves plundering in a fold? 

There are three allied affections of an elemental character in every noble soul— 
the love of home, the love of country and the love of the town they live in. One 
of the troubles with our civilization, however, is, that while Titanic efforts are 
being made to stimulate and develop the love of home and of country, nothing, 
almost, is being done to stimulate the love of city! And yet—how much there is 
to love in every great and every small city; even in every little village and ham- 
let! Each has a sacred individuality; a mystical personality. Each is crowded 
with elements which move to their depths the souls that are sensitive to the pro- 
founder elements of human life. If an ant hill or a bee hive excite philosophers 
and scientists to wonder, what ought men to think of a community of men, women 
and little children! eit) 

We ought to be trained to love the places where we live. Nothing was 
ever more in need of love than an American city. Nothing will ever make 
these cities what they ought to be; but love. “Men did not love Rome be- 
cause she was great. She was great because they loved her.” - Her citizens at one 
time would have died for the world’s capital. So would their people have died 
for Florence, or Athens. No wonder they were great! Wait until we love the 
towns we live in as Jesus loved Jerusalem, and see what will happen. “Oh, Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killeth the prophets and stonest them that are sent into 
her, how often would I have gathered thy children together even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings." sA 

Every inhabitant of a city ought to be an impassioned citizen, He ought, for- 
ever, to be asking himself, “What can I do to make this town a more beautiful 
and more beneficent place to live in?” It ought to be a disgrace to die with- 
out having done something, however small, to increase the richness of existence 
for every man, woman and child who dwells within the walls of “the town he 
lives in”. If we'¢annot do more, we ought not to be able to do less than to make 
our own house and door yard beautiful; or put a pot of flowers in the window 
of the little attic which we call our home. iš 

In the good days that are coming, public opinion will compel every citizen 
to put back into the city at least as much as he takes out. Let us, then, ‘inculcate 
the virtue of philopolism. Let us canonize the Philopolist. 
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The Old South in American 
Architecture 


fees) | By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 
pm aa ei 


SD a 


It is the purpose of this series of articles—of which 
this is the third—to illustrate the types of Southern 
architecture in which students are interested: the Geor- 
gian (or Colonial) with its refined classicism; the West 
Indian, with its double-deck verandas, and that peculiar 
and most typical style, with white columns as its 
salient feature, which was the natural outgrowth of the 
influences exerted by the Greek Revival. These white- 
columned, or Greek temple, houses, and their manifold 
derivaties scattered throughout the South—from Virginia | 
to Mexico—are both types and prototypes in American F | 
architecture: the only style in the whole of our common Holmes House, on East Battery, Charleston. Per- | 
country we may rightfully claim as our own. They are fect example of West Indian style 
types because they represnt a peculiar period and con- | 
dition, and prototypes because they have served, and are 
serving, as models for much of the architecture of the 
present day throughout America. Each of the articles in 
the series is separate and complete in itself, and, at the 
same time, each relates indirectly to those which have 
preceded and are to follow. 
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O'Neill House, corner of South and East Battery, Charleston, showing the development of 
the West Indian veranda 


III 


The West Indian Influence 


HE old San Domingo houses of the South, 

which we find in Charleston and along the 

Gulf coast, had in their original forms— 

until influenced by the Greek Revival—but little 

feeling of classicism. ‘They were built strictly for 

comfort in a warm climate, and as such they 

served their purpose admirably and continued 
their vogue up to the Civil War. 

The first houses of this character, with their 
many verandas rising one above the other, were 
built by the early emigrants from the West Indies, 
| who, finding themselves in a hot climate, pro- 
Residence of Mr. J. Adjer Smythe, on Lagare Street, Charleston. Picture shows the ceded to make themselves comfortable in their 

Edmonson door and the gateway own way. ‘Their houses were huge affairs as a 
rule, built in the midst of large grounds and sur- 
rounded by high brick walls. These were sit- 
uated in two different manners. The most popular 
manner was to turn one end of the house to the 
street, running it up on a line with the sidewalk, 
leaving the front door and an endless expanse of 
varanda to open on a side garden. 


perfect type of the San Domingo style 


| 
| 

Parsonage of the Huguenot Church, Charleston. A 
| 

| 
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An Odd Entrance to House 


A perfect example of this treatment is afforded 
by the home of Mr. J. Adjer Smythe, on Legare 
Street, Charleston. Here, from the street, the 
dwelling presents the appearance of an ordinary 
town house with a well-designed entrance. By 
peering around carefully, however, through the 
vines and trees you will find that the formal front 


—or side, to be more accurate—is but a mask for _ Entrance to the Nathaniel Russell House, which 
was built about the year 1785 


Im Oh ME 


RE Ree ee a per ies = a characterically Southern mansion of extraor- 
The Old Gibbes House, on the Ashley River, near Charleston, used as the Woman’s dinary size and extent, surrounded by an exten- 

Building of the Charleston Exposition sive garden, shut off from the street by a high 
wall of brick and wood and iron, the feature of 
which is a remarkably fine gateway. That, in 
connection with the grilled entrance, forms a con- 
tinuous design. This doorway does not lead into 
the house proper, as one might imagine, but, after 
the manner of most Charleston doorways, up a 
flight of steps on the inside to the first floor of a 
long veranda, the existence of which would never 
be suspected from the street. The other manner 
referred to turns the full front of the veranda jA 
to the street, as in the case of the O'Neill house ka ctf E 
on South Battery. RR se ea 


The San Domingo Style 


As a general rule, the West Indian houses were _ggigting House, East Battery, Charleston, which 
“Beauvoir,” at Biloxi, Mississippi, facing the Gulf of Mexico, formerly the home of built after the plan of this house—three stories m atte et ako cocoon 
Jefferson Davis high with enormous verandas across the entire 
front of each floor, upon which the full-length 
windows of the rooms opened. The interior ar- 
rangement is exceedingly simple, consisting, as a 
rule, of a central hall, with one or two great rooms 
on either side. Having quite often only two rooms 
to a floor with an ell to the rear, it became neces- 
sary to add numerous stories for the accommoda- 
tion of an average-sized family. The pushing of 
these houses upward, instead of spreading them 
outward over a large area, while it added to their 
coolness, certainly produced very outré and re- 
markable effects, which were sometimes baronial 
and occasionally quite awful, as in the case of 
the Holmes House on East Battery, which, though 
slightly different in plan, illustrates the same idea, 


A Pavilion Cottage, showing the form of the West Indian influence along the Gulf Coast 


è f . = Detailed view of first floor of a West Indian double- 
and in region of sugar plantations and in which the San Domingo style may be said decker. Woodwork is highly recommended. 
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to have reached its extreniest limit. This house was built by James Gadsden | 
ie Holmes in 1818, It was for many years the residence of his family. During 
Paes the Civil. War, being white and the highest house on the Battery, it was used 
for target practice by the enemy, and was frequently hit. For years it was 
empty while seeking a purchaser. The great rooms (three on a floor) were bare 


except for a few stray pieces of mahogany here and there. When this photo- "| ) 7 SE 
es graph was taken the house was empty. In the dusty, webby old dining-room Po i 
| «stood an antique old sideboard of old San Domingo mahogany of excellent de- | KI 
| sign—left behind as a thing of no value. | 


| Preferred Attic Wine Closets 


A curious old desk with leaded glass doors stood in the hall, and behind. it 
was an array of old English authors. In the octagon drawing-room, on the 
second floor, some family portraits were leaning wearily against the wall. And | 
in the attic, up five endless flights of stairs, half concealed by a lot of old, 
Edinburgh Reviews of 1812-14 and other dilapidated books—all plainly speak- 
ing the culture of the family who had occupied the rooms below—was an old. 
satinwood four-poster, one standard of which had poked its nose through the 
open door of the wine closet. Attic wine closets are, by the way, a unique feature | 
| . Of the home of the rich in old Charleston. In them the celebrated “Jockey Club”, | 
“Belvedere”, and other Madeiras were kept, as the action of the sun on the roof. 
produced a higher temperature than could be obtained in a subterranean closet; 
moreover, the slight movement of the building was considered good for the wine. 

From one end of Charleston to another you will find the prevailing influ- 
ence of West Indian styles in the homes of the richest and the poorest. With 
their advent the veranda came to stay in the South. Most of the fine old Geor- 
gian houses of an earlier epoch added West Indian verandas to their sides, 
leaving themselves a formal front with which to face the world. 

And so we see the architecture of the far South was strongly influenced 
by English and Spanish ideas, each modifying the other. The English en- 
croached upon us from the North as well as from over the seas, and the Spanish 
came to us by way of St. Augustine from the South and New Orleans from 
the South-west. In the vicinity of the sugar plantations, the Spanish influence 
expressed itself a little differently. Here the famous domicile of the West In- 
i dian emigrant appears to have been a low pavilion, the roof of which extended 

over producing the roof of a veranda around three (sometimes four) sides, sup- 
ported by white columns not necessarily of any classic order. These pavilion 
houses often sat on brick piers quite near the ground and sometimes were lifted | 
over a high basement; and from them the modern bungalow may be said to 
have developed. An excellent example of the low pavilion style of Southern house 
is “Beauvoir”, at Biloxi, Miss. It was the former home of Jefferson Davis, but 
now a retreat for aged soldiers. 

Here we have a perfect square, with a veranda extended on the three sides, | 
the whole lifted from the ground by pillars with the open spaces between en- 
closed by lattice work. Could anything be simplier? Yet here one of the great- | 
est men of American history lived out his allotted days in quiet dignity. To | 
one side of the house (not shown in the photograph) is another smaller pavilion 
for the use of gentlemen guests, a custom that obtained in the far South with | 
much to recommend it. It is both interesting and curious to observe the in- 
fluence exerted by these West Indian ideas in connection with the more formal 
design of the Greek Revival. Take “Montebello”, near Natchez, Miss., for in- 
stance. It is one of the most beautiful and dignified houses in the entire South: | 
perfect in its noble proportions and in its quiet dignity. And here we have the | 
ideas of the two different schools well blended—the colonnade of the Greek 7 
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vival and the double veranda of old San Domingo. 


Old South Rich in Inspiration 


It is such houses as these—original in treatment, independently fulfilling | 
their own destiny without thought of precedent—that makes the old South so | 
rich in inspiration to students of architecture. All through Mississippi we el 
the double-deck veranda with classic columns and the low pavilion houses. They 
vie with one another as prevailing styles. Visiting at any one of them, a guest 

| 


would probably be given a cup of black coffee early in the morning, and then 
be invited to accompany his host on horseback to look at the crops. Returning, 
breakfast would be served—a meal of real French abundance and variety, accom- 
panied by an effloresence of napkin and long-necked bottles of Bordeaux. 


The fourth article of this series will be on the “Greek Revival”, illustrated 
by photographs of the following Southern homes: the White House, at Wash- : 
ington; Arlington, the home of R. E. Lee, on the Potomac; the Hermitage, the HERE are three things about plated ware the care- 
home of Andrew Jackson, near Nashville; Mount Vernon, the home of Washing- | ful housekeeper always wants to know. Will it 


ton, on the Potomac; Fort Hill, the home of John C. Calhoun, near Pendleton, look well? Will it last? How am I protected if 
S. C.; Ancrum House, Charleston; the Witte House, Charleston, and Bulloch | 
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House, Savannah. | it wears out? 
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MARTIN EDEN 


CHAPTER XXVI—(Concluded) 
HE looked at him mischievously, though deep 
hy down she was already regretting that she 
had not preferred her largest request. 
“I live but to obey, your majesty.” 

“Well, then, my first commandment is, Thou 
shalt not omit to shave every day. Look how you 
have scratched my cheek.” 

And so it ended in caresses and love-laughter. But 
she had made one point, and she could not expect to 
make more than one at a time. She felt a woman’s 
pride in that she had made him stop smoking. An- 
other time she would persuade him to take a posi- 
tion, for had he not said he would do anything she 
asked? 

She left his side to explore the room, examining 
the clothes-lines of notes overhead, learning the mys- 
tery of the tackle used for suspending his wheel under 
the ceiling, and being saddened by the heap of man- 
uscripts under the table which represented to her 
just so much wasted time. The oil-stove won her 
admiration, but on investigating the food shelves she 
found them empty. - 

“Why, you haven’t anything to eat, you poor dear,” 
she said with tender compassion. “You must be 
starving.” 

“I store my food in Maria’s safe and in her pan- 
try,” he lied. “It keeps better there. No danger 
of my starving.’ Look at that.” 

She had come back to his side, and she saw him 
double his arm at the elbow, the biceps crawling 
under his shirt-sleeve and swelling into a knot of 
muscle, heavy and hard. The .ight repelled her. Sen- 
timentally, she disliked it. But her pulse, her blood, 
every fiber of her, loved it and yearned for it, and, 
in the old inexplicable way, she leaned toward him, 
not away from him. And in the moment that fol- 
lowed, when he crushed her in his arms, the brain of 
her, concerned with the superficial aspects of life, was 
in revolt; while the heart of her, the woman of her, 
concerned with life itself, exulted triumphantly. It 
was in moments like this that she felt to the utter- 
most the greatness of her love for Martin, for it was 
almost a swoon of delight to her to feel his strong 
arms about her, holding her tightly, hurting her with 
the grip of their fervor. At such moments she found 
justification for her treason to her standards, for her 
violation of her own high ideals, and most of all, for 
her tacit disobedience to her mother and father. They 
did not want her to marry this man. It shocked 
them that she should love him. It shocked her, too, 
sometimes, when she was apart from him, a cool and 
reasoning creature. With him, she loved him—in 
truth, at times a vexed and worried love; but love 
it was, a love that was stronger than she. 

“This LaGrippe is nothing,” he was saying. “It 
hurts a bit, and gives one a nasty headache, but it 
doesn’t compare with break-bone fever.” 

“Have you had that, too?” she queried absently, in- 
tent on the heaven-sent justification she was finding 
in his arms. s 

And so, with absent queries, she led him on, till 
suddenly his words startled her. 

He had had the fever in a secret colony of 
thirty lepers on one of the Hawaiian Islands. 

“But why did you go there?” she demanded. 

Such royal carelessness of body seemed 
criminal. 

“Because I didn’t know,” he answered. “J 
never dreamed of lepers. When I deserted the 
schooner and landed on the beach, I headed in- 
land for some place of hiding. For three days 
I lived off guavas, ohia-apples, and bananas, all 
of which grew wild in the jungle. On the fourth 
day I found the trail—a mere foot-trail. It led 
inland, and it led up. It was the way I wanted 
to go, and it showed signs of recent travel. At 
one place it ran along the crest of a ridge that 
was no more than a knife-edge. The trail wasn’t 
three feet wide on the crest, and on either side 
the ridge fell away in precipices hundreds of feet 
deep. One man, with plenty of ammunition, 
could have held it against a hundred thousand. 

“It was the only way in to the hiding-place. 
Three hours after I found the trail I was there, 
in a little mountain valley, a pocket in the midst 
of lava peaks. The whole place was terraced 
for taro-patches, fruit trees grew there, and there 
were eight or ten grass huts. But as soon as 
I saw the inhabitants I knew what Pd struck. 
One sight of them was enough.” 

“What did you do?” Ruth demanded breath- 
lessly, listening, like any Desdemona, appalled 
and fascinated. 

“Nothing for me to do. Their leader was a 
kind old fellow, pretty far gone, but he ruled like 
a king. He had “iscovered the little valley and 
founded the settlement—all of which was against 
the law. But he had guns, plenty of ammuni- 
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tion, and those Kanakas, trained to the shooting of 
wild cattle and wild pig, were dead shots. No, there 
wasn’t any running away for Martin Eden. He stayed 
—for three months.” 

“But how did you escape?” 

“Hed have been there yet, if it hadn't been for a 
girl there, a half-Chinese, quarter-white, and quarter- 
Hawaiian. She was a beauty, poor thing, and well 
educated. Her mother, in Honolulu, was worth a 
million or so. Well, this girl got. me away at last. 
Her mother financed the settlement, you see, so the 
girl wasn’t afraid of being punished for letting me 
go. But she made me swear, first, never to reveal 
the hiding-place; and I never have. This is the first 
time I have even mentioned it. The girl just had 
the first signs of leprosy. ‘The fingers of her right 
hand were slightly twisted, and there was a small 
spot on her arm. That was all. I guess she is 
dead, now.” 

“But weren’t you frightened? And weren’t you 
glad to get away without catching that dreadful 
disease ?” 

“Well,” he confessed, “I was a bit shivery at first; 
but I got used to it. I used to feel sorry for that 
poor girl, though. That made me forget to be afraid. 
She was such a beauty, in spirit as well as in appear- 
ance, and she was only slightly touched; yet she was 
doomed to lie there, living *he life of a primitive 
savage and rotting slowly away. Leprosy is far more 
terrible than you can imagine ıt.” 

“Poor thing," Ruth murmured softly. “It’s a won- 
der she let you g ` away.” 

“How do you mean?” Martin asked unwittingly. 

“Because she must have loved you,” Ruth said, still 
softly. “Candidly, now, didn’t she?” 

Martin’s sunburn had keen bleached by his work 
in the laundry and by the indoor life he was living, 
while the hunger and the sickness had made his face 
even pale; and across this pallor flowed the slow 
wave of a blush. He was opening his mouth to speak, 
but Ruth shut him off. 

“Never mind, don’t answer; it’s not necessary,” she 
laughed. 

But it seemed to him there was something metallic 
in her laughter, and that the light in her eyes was 
cold. On the spur of the moment it reminded him of 
a gale he had once experienced in the North Pacific. 
And for the moment the apparition of the gale rose 
before his eyes—a gale at night, with a clear sky and 
under a full moon, the huge seas glinting coldly in 
the moonlight. Next, he saw the girl in the leper 
refuge and remembered it was for love of him that 
she had let him go. 

“She was noble,” he said simply. “She gave me 
life.” 

That was all of the incident, but he heard Ruth 
muffe a dry sob in her throat, and noticed that she 


The Dance 


By ROBERT PERRY 


It fulfilled the flutes, and it thrilled through the lutes, 
And from the fiddles it leapt 
In a flaming whorl that swept 
The shaken flowers to fire,— 
The song of the Painted Dust that whirls 
To the red tune of desire,— 
That times the beat of the dancing feet 
That trip to the tune “Desire”. 


But soft through the din of the violin 
And the lute that pulsed with flame 
A memory breathed Her name, 
And I grew cold midst the fire;— 

And I grew sick of the painted dust 
At the thought of my Souls Desire, — 
And I hated the beat of the dancers’ feet 
At the thought of my Soul’s Desire. 


For beneath the red of the rose spread 
The lilies that she loved, 
And the dying lilies moved 
And shrank from the searching fire— 
And they writhed at the touch of the Painted Dust 
That trips to the tune “Desire”, 
And bled ’neath the beat of the dancing feet 
That trip to the tune “Desire”. 


turned her face away to gaze out of the window. 
When she turned it back to him, it was com- 
posed, and there was no hint of the gale in her 
eyes. 

“I'm such a silly,” she said plaintively. “But 
I can’t help it. I do so love you, Martin, I do, 
I do. I shall grow more catholic in time, but at pres- 
ent I can’t help being jealous of those ghosts of the 
past, and you know your past is full of ghosts. 

“It must be,” she silenced his protest. “It could 
not be otherwise. And there’s poor Arthur motioning 
me to come. He’s tired waiting. And now good-by, 
dear. 

“There’s some kind of a mixture, put up by the 
druggists, that helps men to stop the use of tobacco,” 
she called back from the door, “and I am going to 
send you some.” 

The door closed, but opened again. 

“I do, I do,” she whispered to him; and this time 
she was really gone. 

Maria, with worshipful eyes that none the less were 
keen to note the texture of Ruth’s garments and the 
cut of them (a cut unknown that produced an effect 
mysteriously beautiful), saw her to the carriage. The 
crowd of disappointed urchins stared till the carriage 
disappeared from view, then transferred their stare to 
Maria, who had abruptly become the most important 
person on the street. But it was one of her progeny 
who blasted Maria’s reputation by announcing that 
the grand visitors had been for her lodger. After 
that Maria dropped back into her old obscurity and 
Martin began to notice the respectful manner in 
which he was regarded by the small fry of the neigh- 
borhood. As for Maria, Martin rose in her estima- 
tion a full hundred per cent, and had the Portuguese 
grocer witnessed that afternoon carriage-call he would 
have allowed Martin an additional three-dollars-and- 
eighty-five-cents’ worth of credit. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE sun of Martin’s good fortune rose. The day 
after Ruth’s visit, he received a check for three 
dollars from a New York scandal weekly in payment 
for three of his triolets. Two days later a newspaper 
published in Chicago accepted his “Treasure Hunt- 
ers”, promising to pay ten dollars for it on publica- 
tion. The price was small, but it was the first article 
he had written, his very first attempt to express his 
thought on the printed page. To cap everything, the 
adventure serial for boys, his second attempt, was 
accepted before the end of the week by a juvenile 
monthly calling itself Youth and Age. It was true 
the serial was twenty-one thousand words, and they 
offered to pay him sixteen dollars on publication, 
which was something like seventy-five cents a thousand 
words; but it was equally true that it was the second 
thing he had attempted to write and that he was 
himself thoroughly aware of its clumsy worthlessness. 
But even his earliest efforts were not marked with 
the clumsiness of .mediocrity. What characterized 
them was the clumsiness of too-great strength—the 
clumsiness which the tyro betrays when he crushes 
butterflies with battering rams and hammers out vig- 
nettes with a war-club. So it was that Martin 
was glad to sell his early efforts for songs. He 
knew them for what they were, and it had not 
taken him long to acquire this knowledge. What 
he pinned his faith to was his later work. He 
had striven to be something more than a mere 
writer of magazine fiction. He had sought to 
equip himself with the tools of artistry. On the 
other hand, he had not sacrificed strength. His 
conscious aim had not been to increase his 
strength by avoiding excess of strength. Nor 
had he departed from his love of reality. His 
work was realism, though he had endeavored to 
fuse with it the fancies and beauties of imagina- 
tion. What he sought was an impassioned real- 
ism, shot through with human aspiration and 
faith, What he wanted was life as it was, with 
all its spirit-groping and soul-reaching left in. 
He had discovered, in the course of his read- 
ing, two schools of fiction. One treated of man 
as a god, ignoring his earthly origin; the other 
treated of man as a clod, ignoring his heaven- 
sent dreams and divine possibilities. Both the 
god and the clod schools erred, in Martin’s esti- 
mation, and erred through too-great singleness of 
sight and purpose. There was a compromise that 
approximated the truth, though it flattered not 
the school of god, while it challenged the brute- 
savageness of the school of clod. It was his 
story, “Adventure”, which had dragged with 
Ruth, that Martin believed had achieved his ideal 
of the true in fiction; and it was in an essay, 
“God and Clod”, that he had expressed his views 
on the whole general subject. 
But “Adventure”, and all that he deemed his 
best work, still went begging among the ed- 
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itors. His early work counted for nothing in his eyes except for the money it | 
brought, and his horror stories, two of which he had sold, he did not consider 
high work nor his best work. To him they were frankly imaginative and fan- 
tastic, though invested with all the glamour of the real, wherein lay their power. 


This investiture of the grotesque and impossible with reality, he looked upon as | bh ME ; 
a trick—a skillful trick at best. Great literature could not reside in such aj g S 
field. Their artistry was high, but he denied the worthwhileness of artistry when, fi a 


divorced from humanness. The trick had been to fling over the face of his 
artistry a mask of humanness, and this he had done in the half-dozen or so stories 
of the horror brand he had written before he emerged upon the high peaks of 
“Adventure”, “Joy”, “The Pot”, and “Wine of Life”. | 

The three dollars he received for the triolets he used to eke out a precarious 
existence against the arrival of the White Mouse check. He cashed the first 
check with the suspicious Portuguese grocer, paying a dollar on account and | 
dividing the remaining two dollars between the baker and the fruit store. Martin | 
was not yet rich enough to afford meat, and he was on slim allowance when the. 
White Mouse check arrived. He was divided on the cashing of it. He had never | 
been in a bank in his life, much less been in one on business, and he had a naive 
and childlike desire to walk into one of the big banks down in Oakland and fling 
down his indorsed check for forty dollars. On the other hand, practical common 
sense ruled that ^e should cash it with his grocer and thereby make an impression 
that would later result in an increase of credit. Reluctantly Martin yielded to | 
the claims of the grocer, paying his bill with him in full, and receiving in change | 
a pocketful of jingling coin. Also, he paid the other tradesmen in full, redeemed 
his suit and his bicycle, paid one month’s rent on the typewriter, and paid Maria | 
the overdue month for his room and a month in advance. This left him in his | 
pocket, for emergencies, a balance of nearly three dollars. 

In itself, this small sum seemed a fortune. Immediately on recovering his 
clothes he had gone to see Ruth, and on the way he could not refrain from 
jingling the little handful of silver in his pocket. He had been so long without 
money, that, like a rescued starving man who cannot let the unconsumed food out 
of his sight, Martin could not keep his hand off the silver. He was not mean, | 
nor avaricious, but the money meant more than so many dollars and cents. 
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“One touch of genius 
makes the two arts kin”? 


‘In the tone of a great instrument the 
personality of the maker is present as vividly 


) ; as the soul of Sorolla.or Titian or John Sargent is present 
stood for success, and the eagles stamped upon the coins were to him so many 


winged victories. | in a canvas. 


It came to him insensibly that it was a very good world. It certainly ap- It is this rare quality, allied with an independent command of 
peared more beautiful to him. For weeks it had been a very dull and somber material resources, that has gained for 
world; but now, with nearly debts paid, three dollars jingling in his pocket, and 
in his mind the consciousness of success, the sun shone bright and warm, and 
even a rain-squall that soaked unprepared pedestrians seemed a merry happen- 


The Baldwin Piano 
ing to him. When he starved, his thoughts had dwelt often upon the thousands 


he knew were starving the world over; but now that he was feasted full, the fact the ear of the cultured public, the allegiance of the artist and sha graatešt 
of the thousands starving was no longer pregnant in his brain. He forgot about 
them, and, being in love, remembered the countless lovers in the world. Without 
deliberately thinking about it, motifs for love-lyrics began to agitate his brain. 

Swept away by the creative impulse, he got off the electric car, without vex- 
ation, two blocks beyond his crossing. 

He found a number of persons in the Morse home. Ruth’s two girl-cousins 
were visiting her from San Rafael, and Mrs, Morse, under pretext of entertain- 
ing them, was pursuing her plan of surrounding Ruth with young people. The 
campaign had begun during Martin’s enforced absence, and was already in full 
swing. She was making a point of having at the house men who were doing | 
things. Thus, in addition to the cousins Dorothy and Florence, Martin encoun 
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tered two university professors, one of Latin, the other of English; a young 
army officer just back from the Philippines, one-time schoolmate of Ruth’s; a 
young fellow named Melville, private secretary to Joseph Perkins, head of the 
San Francisco Trust Company; and finally of the men, a live bank cashier, 
Charles Hapgood, a youngish man of thirty-five, graduate of Stanford University, 
member of the Nile Club and the. Unity Club, and a conservative speaker for the 
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who was locally famous for her social settlement work in the slums of San Fran- 
cisco. But the women did not count for much in Mrs. Morse’s plan. At the best, 
they were necessary accessories. The men who did things must be drawn to the | ge 
house somehow. 


“Don’t get excited when you talk,’ Ruth admonished Martin, before the 
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wardness, especially of his shoulders, which were up to their old trick of threat- | 

ening destruction to furniture and ornaments. Also, he was rendered self-con- | ! i + 
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Ruth’s eyes roved to him frequently to see how he was getting on, and she 
cousins. He certainly did not grow excited, while being seated removed from 


him the worry of his shoulders. Ruth knew them for clever girls, superficially : |] Sooo, 2246 Pets: za lec raje biel ON meta 
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air with his hands, to Ruth’s critical eye he permitted his own eyes to flash an 

glitter too frequently, talked too daje re warmly, grew o intense, and PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. 214 

allowed his aroused blood to redden his cheeks too much. He lacked decorum ED. PINAUD BUILDING, New York 


and control, and was in decided contrast to the young professor of English with Tear this advertisement out for a reminder 
whom he talked. 


But Martin was not concerned with appearances! He had been swift to 
note the other’s trained mind and to appreciate his command of knowledge. 
Furthermore, Professor Caldwell did not realize Martin’s concept of the average 
English professor. Martin wanted him to talk shop, and, though he seemed worse 
at first, finally succeeded in making him do it. For Martin did not see why 
a man should not talk shop. + 
“It's absurd and unfair,’ he had told Ruth weeks before, “this objection to 
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Ghe Black Sheep Darken Your Gray Hair 
Fen@ AmouimentfonYoung@ols. | [gay S| DUBY'SHAIRCOLORING HERBS 
Cents. Gold-edged, Seventy-five Cents. 


On sale at News Stands and Toy Shops, 
We will send to any addres OF Sent prepaid by the Publishers, 


H A IR natural color, beauty and softness. Pre-* 
vents the hair from falling out, promotes 


H E R BS its growth, prevents dandruff, and gives 


the hair a soft, glossy and healthy ap- 
talking shop. For what reason under the sun do men and women come together seo merane ak CO-OPERATIVE GAME & NOVELTY CoO. ne a bakea eee — okani SE EEI. 
if not for the exchange of the best that is in them? And the best that is in on vein of Seema iep: _ 120 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Package makes one pint. It will produce the most lux- 


A F is po TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE NEWS AGENCIES. AGENTS WANTED. uriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry hair, and bring 
them is what they are interested in, the thing by which they make their living, —— back the color it originally was before it turned gray. 
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The Never Fail Co., 1060 Nich 
| Toledo, Ohio. smeni, 


I enclose $1 for one No... .. Never F 
Stropper on your 15 day offer. If it is r a 
factory, I will send you $2 within 15 days. 
If not, I am to return stropper and get my 
money back. 


s.............................. 


TRY THE NEVER FAIL 15 DAYS 


Then, if you can’tsay with perfect truth, "Never 
have I enjoyed such soothing shaves,” send it 
right back at our expense and we'll return your 
money. 


free. Send just $1.00. Try the Never Fail 15 days. 
Subject it to the severest tests. Then, if not 
completely satisfied—if not the best stropper 
you ever used—if it doesn’t do just as we say, 


With the Never Fail, every user is at once an send for your money. 


expert. You can instantly sharpen any razor— 
any style blade — and make it 
better than the day it passed the 
shop inspector. Better, keener, 
sharper than it can be made by 
the most expert hand operator, 
and in much less time. Onlya 
few strokes on either side does 
the trick—five or six seconds. If 
you use safety blades, the 
NEVER FAIL WILL MAKE 
EVERY ONE OF THEM GOOD 
FOR FROM 50to 150 PERFECT 
SHAVES, so it will pay for it- 
self in money as well as time 
saved. 


There never was a shaving problem—it has 
always been a sharpening prob- 
lem. Any man can use a razor, 
provided his blades are properly 


sharpened. 


$1 


And the Coupon 


We could tell you much about 
the way the Never Fail is made, 
but you don’t care to hear it. 
You only want to be certain of 
a GOOD stropper — one that 


Bring This 


NEVER FAIL 
STROPPER 


will positively end your shav- 
ing troubles. We have it in the 
Never Fail. One dollar and the 
coupon will prove it, and your 


We are so positive the Never Fail will make dollar is simply on deposit while you judge. 


good, that we issue the exceptional offer con- 
tained in the center of this advertisement. We 
want you to enjoy a Never Fail like thousands of 
others. We want you to know, by experience, 
the pleasure of a smooth, soothing, comforta- 
ble shave—a shave only possible with a Never 
Fail Stropper. 


Don’t go on shaving the old way—the tortur- 
ing way. Don’t waste time and money and 
and undergo the risks of the barber shop. 
Shave every day in yourown home at the same 
time you complete the rest of your morning 
toilet. Carry the clean, well-groomed face to 
business that every gentleman should. You’ll 
feel better—look better and be time and money 
ahead. Just clip the coupon, pin a dollar bill 
to it and mail at our risk. 


Remit only a third of the price—and that 
simply as an evidence of good faith. Could 
we choose our inquirers we’d gladly send it 


NEVER FAIL COMPANY, 1060 Nicholas Building, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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MODEL 19—$2000 


The Only Car of Established Reputation at a Moderate Price 


If there is any probability whatever of your buying an automobile for 

1910, you ought to see this remarkable car before making your purchase. 
j Everything about it represents the refinement of construction, together 

with running qualities which are a revelation to those who have owned other cars. 

This Model 19 is not made to sell in big quantities, and dealers have al- 
ready placed definite orders for all the cars we can build. 

We strongly advise those who are contemplating the purchase of a car of this 
character to get in touch with us immediately. Brochure giving full details 
sent on request. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE C0., Kokomo, Indiana 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 
Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


CORKER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Agents Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi and Tennessee 
Fourth National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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about. Imagine Mr. Butler living up to social etiquette and enunciating his 
views on Paul Verlaine or the German drama or the novels of D'Annunzio. 
We'd be bored to death. I, for one, if I must listen to Mr. Butler, prefer to 
hear him talk about his law. It’s the best that is in him, and life is so short 
that J want the best of every man and woman I meet.” 

“But,” Ruth had objected, “there are the topics of general interest to all.” 

“There, you mistake,” he had rushed on. “All persons in society, all 
cliques in society—or, rather, nearly all persons and cliques—ape their betters. 
Now who are the best betters? The idlers, the wealthy idlers. They do not 
know, as a rule, the things known to the persons who are doing something in 
the world. To listen to conversation about such things would mean to be 
bored, wherefore the idlers decree that such things are shop and must not be 
talked about. Likewise they decree the things that are not shop and which 
may be talked about, and those things are the latest operas, latest novels, cards, 
billiards, cocktails, automobiles, horse shows, trout-fishing, tuna-fishing, big 
game shooting, yacht sailing, and so-forth—and mark you, these are the things 
the idlers know. In all truth, they constitute the shop-talk of the idlers. And 
the funniest part of it is that many of the clever people, and all of the would- 
be-clever people, allow the idlers so to impose upon them. As for me, I want 
the best a man’s got in him, call it shop vulgarity, or anything you please.” 

And Ruth had not understood. The attack of his on the established had 
seemed to her just so much wilfulness of opinion. 

So Martin contaminated Professor Caldwell with his own 
challenging him to speak his mind. As Ruth paused beside them she heard 
Martin saying: 

“You surely don’t pronounce such heresies in the University of California?” 

Professor Caldwell shrugged his shoulders. “The honest taxpayer and the 
politician, you know. Sacramento gives us our appropriations and,. therefore, 
we kowtow to Sacramento, and to the Board of Regents, and to the party 
press, or to the press of both parties.” 

“Yes, that’s clear; but how about you?” Martin urged. 
fish out of water.” 

“Few like me, I imagine, in the University pond. Sometimes I am fairly 
sure I am out of water, and that I should belong in Paris, in Grub Street, 
in a hermit’s cave, or in some sadly wild Bohemian crowd, drinking claret,— 
dago-red they call it in San Francisco,—dining in cheap restaurants in the 
Latin Quarter, and expressing vociferously radical views upon all creation. 
Really, I am frequently almost sure that I was cut out to be a radical. But 
then, there are so many questions on which I am not sure. I grow timid when 
I am face to face with my human frailty, which ever prevents me from grasp- 
ing all the factors in any problem—human, vital problems, you know.” 

And as he talked on, Martin became aware that to his own lips had come 
the “Song of the Trade Wind”: : 


o m lat 


el e es | 2 


earnestness, 


——_—~ Fa g. ma 


“You must be a 


“I am strongest at noon, 
But under the moon 
I stiffen the bunt of the sail.” 


He was almost humming the words, and it dawned upon him that the other 
reminded him of the trade wind, of the Northeast Trade, steady, and cool, 
and strong. He was equable, he was to be relied upon, and withal there was 
a certain baffement about him. Martin had the feeling that he never spoke his 
full mind, just as he had often had the feeling that the trades never blew 
their strongest but always held reserves of strength that were never used. 
Martin’s trick of visioning was active as ever. His brain was a most acces- 
sible storehouse of remembered fact and fancy, and its contents seemed ever 
ordered and spread for his inspection. Whatever occurred in the instant 
present, Martin’s mind immediately presented associated antithesis or simili- 
tude which ordinarily expressed themselves to him in vision. It was sheerly 
automatic, and his visioning was an unfailing accompaniment to the living 
present. Just as Ruth’s face, in a momentary jealousy, had called before 
his eyes a forgotten moonlight gale, and as Professor Caldwell made him see 
again the Northeast Trade herding the white billows across the purple sea, so, 
from moment to moment, not disconcerting but rather identifying and classi- 
fying, new memory-visions rose before him, or spread under his eyelids, or 
were thrown upon the screen of his consciousness. These visions came out of 
the actions and sensations of the past, out of things and events and hooks of 
yesterday and last week—a countless host of apparitions that, waking or sleep- 
ing, forever thronged his mind. 

So it was, as he listened to Professor Caldwell’s easy flow of speech—the 
conversation of a clever, cultured man—that Martin kept seeing himself down 
all his past. He saw himself when he had been quite the hoodlum, wearing 
a “stiff-rim” Stetson hat and a square-cut, double-breasted coat, with a cer- 
tain swagger to the shoulders and possessing the ideal of being as tough as 
the police permitted. He did not disguise it to himself, nor attempt to pal- 
liate it. At one time in his life he had been just such a common hoodlum, the 
leader of a gang that worried the police and terrorized honest, working-class 
householders. But his ideals had changed. He glanced about him at the well- 
bred, well-dressed men and women, and breathed into his lungs the atmosphere 
of culture and refinement, and at the same moment, the ghost of his early 
youth, in stiff-rim and square-cut, with swagger and toughness, stalked across 
the room, ‘This figure, of the corner hoodlum, he saw merge into himself, 
sitting and talking with an actual university professor. i 

For after all, he had never found his permanent abiding place. He had 
fitted in wherever he found himself, been a favorite always and everywhere 
by virtue of holding his own at work and at play and by his willingness and 
ability to fight for his rights and command respect. But he had never taken 
root. He had fitted in sufficiently to satisfy his fellows but not to satisfy 
himself. He had been perturbed always by a feeling of unrest, had heard 
always the call of something from beyond, and had wandered on through life 
seeking it until he found books, and art and love. And here he was, in the 
midst of all this, the only one of all the comrades he had adventured with who 
could have made themselves eligible for the inside of the Morse home. 

But such thoughts and visions did not prevent him from following Pro- 
fessor Caldwell closely. And as he followed, comprehendingly and critically, 
he noted the unbroken field of the other’s knowledge. As for himself, from mo- 
ment to moment the conversation showed him gaps and open stretches, whole 
subjects with which he was unfamiliar. Nevertheless, thanks to his Spencer, 
he saw that he possessed the outlines of the field of knowledge. It was a 
matter only of time, when he would fill in the outline. Then watch out, he 
thought—ware shoal everybody! He felt like sitting at the feet of the pro- 
fessor, worshipful and absorbent; but, as he listened, he began to discern a 
weakness in the other’s judgments—a weakness so stray and elusive that he 
might not have caught it had it not been ever present. And when he did 
catch it, he leapt to equality at once.  ' 

Ruth came up to them a second time, just as Martin began to speak, 


(To Be Continued) 
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Here is Your Opportunity to make 
from $100 to $500 per week | 


12, 16 and 20 
“Rapid” Pullman 
Passenger Cars 


“Built for Business"? 


HIS is no mere assertion. It isno empty promise. It is a positive statement of facts. 


We prove it to you. 


for their owners of from $100 to $500 per week. 
They will do the same thing 
for you. 


Ç 


Si 


Do you know of any other proposi- 
tion with which you can do so well on the 
Same investment? 

It does not take you away from home. 
where you live. 
right on the spot. 


You make the money right 
It is a strictly cash business. You get your money 
No delay—no wait—no credit—no chance to lose. 


There is no drudgery about the business; there are no irritating de- 
tails—none of the responsibilities that “wear out’ a man. But on the 
contrary, an occupation of exceeding healthfulness, with pleasant company 
all the time and a continual stream of profit coming into your pocket. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it to us today. Don’t wait until some- 
one else gets ahead of you. 


You have much to gain; you have nothing to lose, in giving us the 
Opportunity to place the proof in your hands—to show you how you can 
make from $100 to $500 per week. 


The “Rapid'' Passenger Traffic Car is one of the most popular 
institutions with the American people. The joy of the “sightseers" every- 
Where. By no other way can one see so much in a short space of time, 
and with so much personal pleasure. There is an exhilaration and joy- 
fulness in riding in a luxurious, smooth-running Rapid" Car, with the 
result that every trip carries its full guota of passengers. 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, 200 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich., U.S.A. 


We give you the particulars, the details, where 
Rapid Pullman Passenger Traffic Cars are making incomes 


' Send for Free Book 
“The Rapid Way 


for Money- | 
Making" 


““Built for Business"? 


The "Rapid"' is the 

pioneer in Passenger Traffic 

Cars—naturally it is the best. It is 

the product of that which alone can produce 

the best, namely—practical experience with unlimited 

financial resources; the mechanical equipment, with skilled workmen oper- 
ating on the sharpest, modern, up-to-date manufacturing lines. 


The “‘Rapid”’ is the one commercial motor car which completed its 
journey through the field of experiment years ago. It is the one established 
standard of excellence in commercial motor cars, by which all other cars 
must measure; so far none of them have been able to meet the standard. 


The ““Rapid?* has covered every Glidden Tour with a perfect score. 
It has been through the severest tests of hills and bad roads, with univer- 
sal success. It is absolutely reliable. 


The "Rapid"' is the least expensive car to operate. Simple in operation— 
simple in mechanism—easily understood—easily controlled and driven. Few parts 
but every part a finished part, and every bit of material in its construction of the 
highest quality which can be produced. 

It is built in the largest factory in the world devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of commercial motor cars. We make the complete line; 

Heavy Trucks, Merchants’ Delivery Wagons, Hospital and Fire De- 


partment Wagons, Undertakers’ Wagons, and Special Cars for every Rapid 

commercial use. We have furnished commercial cars for 52 , Motor 

different lines of business. Vehicle 
Every “Rapid” is guaranteed, absolutely, against defect- Company 


ive workmanship and material, for one year from the date of 


Pontiac, Michigan 
shipment. 


Business men generally are cordially invited to 
send for our catalogues and literature. We want the 
Opportunity to present the money-saving side of the 
commercial motor car to the business man. 


Send me the Rapid 
Catalog and facts 
showing prices and 
possibilities of profits, 
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John Milton's 
Prophetic Vision 


foretold many things and, amongst 
others, Lowney's Chocolates:— 


“from sweet kernels press d 
She tempers dulcet creams.” 


Again he describes our assorted 
boxes: — 


“on hospitable thoughts intent 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste alter taste upheld with kindliest change.” 


Two centuries beforehand the 
great poet had a foretaste of the 
delicious natural flavors in a box of 


Lowney’s 
Chocolates 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY C0., Boston 
Cocoa Chocolate Chocolate Bonbons 
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What Article 
Can You Buy 
at the Same Cost 


that will contribute as 
much genuine and lasting 
=< pleasure and comfort to the 
recipient as a 


Bissell 


“Cyco” 

BALL BEARING Carpet Sweeper? 

It reduces the labor about 95 per cent, 
making it a constant reminder of the 
giver for ten years or moré, and will 
gratify mother, wife, sister or friend dur- 
ing all this time as no other article ata 
samilar cost possibly can. 

At all prices from $2.75 up. 

Write for booklet showing our most 
popular brands 


A Free Christmas Gift 


Buy a Bissell “Cyco" Ball Bearing 
Sweeper of your dealer between now 
and January 1, send us the purchase slip 
within one week from date of pur- 
chase, and we will send you FREE a fine 
quality leather card case 
with no printing on it, 

Address Dept. 134 
BISSELL CARPET / 
SWEEPER C0. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 
(Largest and Only 
Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers 
in the World,) 
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The above letters, when properly rearranged, pall the name 
of a personage most dear to all, oy the children, during 
the coming holiday season. Who is he? Rearrange the letters 
correctly and send to us at once and we will mail you the nicest 
collection of assorted Xmas post cards you probably ever saw. 
Send only 4 one-cent stamps for postage, ete. Work it out and 
write to-da . The cards will delight you and the Christmas offer 
we send will surprise you. Do not delay. Answer this at once. 


rise 
POST CARD HOUSE, 85 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
FREE BOOK 


XMAS TOY OF DESIGNS 


Marvelous toys of colored stone. 
Ideal Christmas gift for Children. 
Wonderful Dr. Richter's Anchor Blocks. 

Book tells how to educate with a toy. 
Send for FREE book of toyland. Send your name and ad- 
dress to F. Ad. Richter & Co. (of Rudolstadt, Germany). 


American office: 215 Pearl St., Dept. 1589, New York City. 
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Smart Mr. Aleck Smart 


Verse and Picture by R: J. Dean 


“Tf you listen closely, children,” said Mr. Aleck Smart, 

“Ive a very profound secret that I will to you impart. 

The secret is, that Santa Claus is but a fairy story—” 

The Zotwots heard the man: and now the man is sorry! 

For the Zotwots scrooched a terrible scrash and sniggled Smart away 
To the shop where Santa makes the toys you get on Christmas Day. 
| The good Saint laughed aloud (He's such a merry fellow!) 

For Mr. Smart had turned quite white and pink and green and yellow! 
Then Santa asked the Zotwots to let this Aleck go, 

| Because he’d learned a lesson, that all Mr. Smarts should know, 


P. $. 
Now, the Jay-fowl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do, 


For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, 
And the Zotwots know it, too! 


Letters from the Children 


Went Fourteen Miles to Skate 
Madison, Va.—Dear Uncle Remus: I love to read the “Uncle 
Remus” letter every month, and am proud to think that he 
(“Uncle Remus”) was a Southerner. 
I live right at the foot of the Blue Ridge, and I love my moun- 
tains dearly. There is a valley near us called Valley of the Rob- 


inson, and in it is an old Lutheran church. In the church is an 
organ which came over from Sweden; it is a hundred years old. 
My sister went away to school this Fall and my father is away 
also, so mama and I keep house alone. We get very lonesome 
sometimes. I go to school and like it well enough, but I don’t like 
to study at all. It’s very cold up here now, and we have fires 
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Warren Roscoe DeLong 


In this picture, Master DeLong, whose 
parents reside at 3660 North Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, is shown looking at the illustra- 
tions in a recent copy of UNCLE Remus’s HOME 
MAGAZINE. It wont be long before he will be 
reading the stories, as well. 


aren't we? 


and wear heavy coats. It must be 
lovely to go camping as .Lucy E. 
Barnes did. I have never seen the 
ocean. It must be grand. There are 
two trees in our yard which are nearly 
two hundred years old. Our house is 
old, too. 

We, a party of us, drove fourteen 
miles and across two rivers to go to 
a Skating rink the other night. It 
was very cold, but we had a fine time. 


We got back home about eleven 
o'clock. I wonder how many of my 
‘cousins—(for we are all cousins, 


having the same uncle)— 
have seen a Dunkard love-feast? I 
went to one last Summer; for there 
is a Dunkard church in the county. It 
was very interesting. They washed 
each other’s feet and saluted each 
other with kisses and hand-shakes. I 
am thirteen years old, and my sister 
is seventeen. We were. both born on 
the twenty-fourth of March with ex- 


actly four years difference’ in our 
ages. Our birthdays come on the 
same day. I will write again and tell 


about the trip I went on last Summer. 
Frances B. Hay. 


State Capitol at Nashville 

Nashville, Tenn.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I thought I would write and 
tell you about the State Capitol of 
Tennessee. As I live near this beau- 
tiful building and visit it often, I will 
tell the readers of Uncte Remvs’s 
Home MAGAZINE about it. 

The grounds were purchased from 
George W. Campbell for $30,000 and 
presented to the State in December, 
1843, It is, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful site for a capitol building in the 
world, being in the center of the city 
and 197 feet above the level of the 
Cumberland River. Our State Capi- 
tol was planned from a Grecian build- 
ing called the Erechtheium on the 
Acropolis, of Athens. The corner- 
stone was laid in 1845 and the build- 
ing completed in 1856. It is made of 
Tennessee lime-stone. The architect 
who planned this beautiful building 
was Mr. William Strickland, who is 
buried in the North walls of the Cap- 
itol, and the President, Hon. Sam D. 
Morgan, is buried in the South walls. 
The interior of our Capitol is very 
beautiful. It has a fine Library. F 

James K. Polk, one of our Presi- 
dents, is buried at the Capitol. He 
and his wife are laid to rest together. 
A beautiful monument is erected to 
their memory. A fine bronze statue 
of General Jackson adorns the 
grounds on the East side of the Cap- 
itol, but he is buried at his home, the 
Hermitage. Qn the grounds are more 
than fifty varieties of forest growth, 
besides much shrubbery of different 
varieties. The building is lighted by 
electricity, is supplied with an abun- 
dance of water, and is heated with hot 
air. From the dome of the building 
a magnificent view is had of the city 
and surrounding country for twenty 
1 iles. 

I would like a post card party on 
the twenty-third of November, it 
being my sixteenth birthday. 

LOLLIE GRIBBLE. 

1810 Sixteenth Ave., North. 


Lives Near Big Iron Mines 


Gore, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am a farmer’s boy and live two and 
a half miles East of Taylor’s Ridge, 
which cor ns the Peters’ iron ore 
mines. The vein of ore runs through 
several counties, almost to the Ten- 
nessee line. It is said to contain al- 
most inexhaustible ore. It was bought 
by a Mr. Peters, a Northern million- 
aire. He secured a tract of land near 
here for which he paid $90,000. He 
is building a railroad, starting from 
Rome, Ga., and running through the 
ore counties. We do not know as yet 
where it will terminate. Rome is 
twenty-two miles South of here. The 
railroad will be called the Rome and 
Northern. They have had consider- 


able trouble in getting the right of 
way. It will le quite a while before 
the road is completed. 

_I live two and a half miles from the 
little village of Subligna, which con- 


Prize Winners 


The following are the prize-winning letter writers for the month: 
Frances B. Hay, Madison, Va. 
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tains three stores, a telephone line, 
two churches, gin, saw-mill, planing- 
mill, shingle-mill, grist-mill, 
smith. shop and a nice public school 
building, where I attend school and 
like to go fine. My father takes Ux- 
CLE REMus's MOME MAGAZINE, and [| 
enjoy it, especially the children’s let- | 
ters. Crops will be very short here 
on account f so much rain in the 
Spring and dry weather the last Sum- | 
mer and Fall. As this is my first let- 
ter I guess I had better close. If this 
escapes the waste-basket I may write 
again. I woud like to receive post 
cards from a few >f the cousins. | 
R.F.D.1. GERALD O'BaAnnR. 


Read Magazine on Flag-Pole | 
Louisville, Ky.—Dear Uncle Re-, 
mus: While walking on Fourth Ave- | 
nue one afternoon last Summer, I saw 
a man climbing the flag-pole at the 
New York Store. I wondered what 
he was going to do. Presently, after: 
seating himself comfortably on top of | 
the pole, he took a paper from his | 
pocket and begun to read. He was so | 
high in the air that he looked like a. 
little boy. When he came down I 
learned that it was UNCLE REMUS'S, 
Home MAGAZINE he had been reading. | 
Papa subscribed for it, and I am so. 
glad, for I enjoy reading it very 
much. I wonder how many little girls 
have ever seen “Steeple Jack” climb? 
I think it just fine! 

I am nine years of age and go to, 
school every day. I am in Fourth 
grade, A division. I like my teacher 
very much. If this does not find the 
waste-basket I will write again and 
tell you something about our city. | 

Mary Evans Byers. | 
Fifth Street. 
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Visited the Soldiers’ Home 

Honea Path, S. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: As so many little girls write 
to you, I thought I would. I am a 
little fatherless girl, nine years old. 
I have a little brother three years old. 
I love him very much. We have a 
fine time playing together. I live in 
town and go to school. I like school 
and never miss a day unless I am 
sick. I also go to church and Sunday 
school, My little brother goes with 
me to Sunday school. I take a trip 
to the mountains every Summer. 

I visited my aunt at Johnson City, 
Tenn., this past Summer. The Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home is there. I 
wish every little girl and boy could 
see it. The big building and grounds 
are beautiful; they have so many 
lovely flowers and have a park with 
animals in it. They have a Marine 
Band. I enjoyed the concerts so 
much. I am very fond of music. I 
think it so nice t so many soldiers 
can have a home and be cared for 
when they get so old and are not able | 
to take care of themselves. My aunt, 
takes UxNcLE hemvus’s Home Masca- 
ZINE, and I enjoyed reading the | 
stories and letters from the children, | 
I want my mother to take your Mag- | 
azine. This is the first letter I ever 
wrote, and I hope it will be printed. 

Lucire CULBERSON. 


Took Fine Boat Ride 

Lloyd, Fla.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
am a little girl eleven years of age 
and am in the Fifth grade at school. 
I live out in the country and like 
country life fine. As for pets, I have 
three—two kittens, a hen and chick- 
ens. 

I will tell you about a trip I took | 
not long ago. We started at three 
o'clock for the Wacissa River and | 
got there at nine. It was not long | 
before some more of our friends and | 
cousins came. We played until din- | 


ner time, and after dinner we went) orders and you, too, will be satisfied. 


to look for a boat to go boat riding, 
but we could not find one. That night 
we slept in the hotel—it was vacant. 
The next morning we found a boat) 
and went riding, and I had a nice 
time. At three o'clock we started 
home, as it was fifteen miles, and we 
had to leave early to get there before 
night. We all hated to leave as we 
had such a nice time. 
R. F. D. No.2.  GIROND WIRICK. 
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J.M. Hanson’s Magazine Bargains 


LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 


"A. HOUSE FULL o 
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MAGAZINE 
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Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, $1. | 

The Metropolitan . . . . 1.50 

Rermmeodes ... o « « 
(Including one Pattern, free) 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, $1.00 
McClure’s Magazine . . . 1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion . 1.25 92.05 


OE po 


Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, $1.00 
Success Magazine . . . . 1.00 
Pictorial Review . . . . 1.00 $2.15 


All Subscriptions Are for ONE FULL YEAR, 


and may be sent to ONE or to DIFFERENT ad- 
dresses. Subscriptions may be either NEW or 
RENEWALS. 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine | Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 


With Good Housekeeping and American........ $2.15 With Ainslee’s Magazine ++.++.+++++++++200+ 00000 $1.95 
mm Vvorid. TO-Dag.5soo daered ibaia sna neta 1.95 With Metropolitan and Success................ 2.65 
With American and Cosmopolitan.............. 2.15 With Review of Reviews and Cosmopolitan ..... 3.25 
With Modern Priscilla and Housekeeper........ 1.65 With Good Housekeeping and American........ 2.15 
MEERPOKICUTY MaAgaRnO “occ ac 0 ao dao akoosevese 4.65 With Technical World, s.s.s. s. aaen aa aa 1.95 
SDOT. Daa 64d oan a E ke o a ada 1.65 With Pearson’s and American Boy............. 2.35 
With Harper’s Magazine (or Weekly) .......... 4.50 | With World To-Day and Cosmopolitan. ....... 2.65 
With Putnam's and American.................. THR With Woman’s Home Companion............... 1.85 
With Putnam’s and Cosmopolitan.............. 3.15 | With Pearson’s (or American Boy)............ 1.65 
With World To-Day and Metropolitan......... 2.95 | With American Boy and Success.............. 2.40 
With World To-Day and McClure’s............ 2.95 | With Putnam’s and Success.................+.+. 3.15 
With Woman’s Home Companion and Success... 2.85 With Putnam’s, Success and Pictorial.......... 3.95 
With Outing (or Forest and Stream).......... 3.20 With McClure’s Magazine ....c0.<.csccccccees 1.95 
With Field and Stream...........-....s..00- 1.95 With McClure’s and Metropolitan.............. 2.95 
SRBIJI ES ee eee With Putnam’s and Outing.. ese «tiles ores cee. 4.70 
Uncle Remus's Home Magazine ..$1.00 
Everybody’s Magazine........... 1.50 All Four 
The World's Work............. 3.00 $4 40 | Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine ..$1.00 Al] Three 
FP RE Pe FS ee 1.00 ox Success Magazine .............. 1.00 
do s I MM Cosmopolitan (or American).... 1.50 $2.15 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine . .$1.60 
Pictorial Review................ 1.00 All Four 
The Housekeeper ............... 75 $2 15 Uncie Remus’s Home Magazine . .$1.00 
SERS awat veza 95 e Scribner’s Magazine ........... 3.00 Both 
. mmm“. EM f (Theodore Roosevelt’s African $3 65 
Uncle Remus's Home Magazine ..$1.00 | nace ste ronnie ee ig 
Putnam's Magazine............. 3.00 All Four | 
Success Magazine .............. 1.00 $3 65 ae 
The Cosmopolitan .............. 1.00 z | Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine ..$1.00 All Three 
“Rare zov ——— | Independent (Weekly) ......... 3.00 
Uncle Remus's Home Magazine ..$1.00 Aj] Three | Success Magazine .............. 1.00 $2.70 
Everybody’s Magazine .......... 1.50 | 
eee World's Wofks suis pras 3.00 $3.25 
— | Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine ..$1.00 
BE Rome's Haske Nase S.A | The Pathfinder ........-.... +++ 1:00 All Three 
The Cosmopolitan ............. 1.00 All Four a ma ra zedj Ponos $2.50 
American Magazine ............ 1.50 $2.75 | Pictorial ne Ee 1.00 
Good Housekeeping ............ 1.25 | 
| eo | 
NOTT | 
Uncle Remus's Home Magazine . .$1.00 Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine ..$1.00 
The Housekeeper .............. 75 All Four Review of Reviews ............ 3.00 All Four 
I | Modern Priscilla ............... 75 $2 35 | McClure’s Magazine ........... 1.50 $4.15 
RAN. Boy .Gdovesvssdr ide ce 1.00 = | Woman's Home Companion..... 1.25 


OUR LARGE 44-PAGE CATALOGUE 


PRINTED IN TWO COLORS 


contains about 3,000 publications at lowest prices. 
Write for it now and see IT'S FREE 


how much you can save, 
stands for reliability 
Send us your 


Our 
References 


The Commercial Agencies 
Phoenix Nat’l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
| Your Own Banker 


YOU MAY ADD TO THESE CLUBS: 


aaa $3.85 Harper's Magazine... 3.50 
Delineator 1.00 Seribner’s Magazine.. 3.00 
Everybody’s 1.50 Saint Nicholas 2.85 

Harper’s Weekly 


| All Publishers 


The Century 
The name HANSON and 


promptness in the magazine world. 


RF The above prices cover postage to all points in the United States, Cuba and Mexico. For Canadian and 


foreign subscriptions, extra postage is required. 


We strongly recommend the 
above offers for XMAS GIFTS, 
being a pleasant reminder of 
; j the donor during the entire 
year. ONE CLUB will make SEVERAL acceptable GIFTS, and'we will send Xmas Certificates, 
if .05 extra is enclosed for each card desired. 


Christmas Presents 


Address all orders to 


¥ 


Lottie GRIBBLE, 1810 16th Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 
GERALD O’ Barr, Gore, Ga. 

Mary Evans Byers, 522 Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky. 
LuciLE Cunperson, Honea Path, S. C. 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 


| 57-67 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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Charm That Burn Awa 
Instant relief follows the applica- 


tion of that best antiseptic dressing 
and emollient 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 
(Contain No Lead) 


The safest way of using the anti- 
septic properties of carbolic acid, 
combined with the soothing and 
healing comfort of Vaseline. 


For wounds, abrasions, cuts, sores and bruises. 


This Vaseline preparation is rec- 
ognized by physicians as a perfect 
antiseptic dressing. 


Carbolated Vaseline is only one of the twelve 
Vaseline preparations that together make a com- 
plete and safe medicine chest. For each little ail- 

. ment or accident prevalent in every household, 
there is a special kind of Vaseline preparation 
that is most effective and best to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 


tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pare Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline § Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Each one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save 
you money in doctor's bills, not tomention pains and discom- 
forts. Our Vaseline Book describes and tells the special 
merits of each Vaseline preparation and gives directions 
for its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’ Product 


49 State St., New York. 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 


Pincushion 


Sterling silver shoe; three inch- 
es from heel to toe; velvet pad; 
acceptable gift to men or ladies. 
Sent post-paid for $2.00. 


Stork Scissors 


For embroidery work; fine pol- 
ished steel: 34-inch size, 50 cents; 
4'4-inch size, 60 cents; post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


CATALOG FREE 


Large, handsome, illus- 
trated catalog sent free on re- 
quest. Sterling Silver, 
Watches, Diamonds, rare Art 
Merchandise and high-grade 
Jewelry. Everything guaran- 
teed. Money refunded if any- 
thing is unsatisfactory. Goods 
sent on approval to responsible 
people. Established in 1832. 


Wm. Kendrick’s Sons 


219 S. Fourth Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 


JANUARY 
CROCUS. 

Birth - month - flower 
brooches; solid gold 
and enamel, with 
pearl sets; emblematic 
flower for each month: 
$3.75, sent post - paid. 
Other brooches, from 
$4.00 to $800.00. 


eh Plume 
Np 


This plume is just the ae 
kind for which you 4 = 
would have to pay $5 
at any retail store. 
It is extra wide, @ 
fully 16 inches 
long, in all f 
colors, with wil- # 
lowy flues of ¢ 
tlength that 

o not lose their 
curl easily. Send 
us $1.00 today for 
this beautiful 

ume for your holiday hat. 

If you are not satisfied in every 
way, we will refund your money 
without question. We offer also an 
extra 1 and handsome $7.50 
plume at $2.50. Send your money by 
mail, express or money order. Re- 
member that your money will be re- 
funded if the plume is not entirely satis- 
factory. NEW YORK OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 
Dept. L, 511-517 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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HY should the thought 
of Christmas carry 
with it any sugges- 
tion of a burden? It 

is a noble and beautiful occasion 
—the only Holiday we have which 
is universally observed. Its revealed message is peace and 
good will among men. The event it commemorates has been 
illustrated by the best there is in music, painting and sculp- 
ture. Apart from its sacred meaning, the picture it brings 
up of infant innocence and young motherhood appeals to all 
humanity for sympathy and adoration. Surely Christmas 
should be a season when trivial cares are set aside and the 
spirit is refreshed with pure and happy emotions. It should 
be—but is it? | 

The noble simplicity and joyousness of Christmas is 
marred by a custom which has become the distinguishing 
feature of the Holiday—the custom of indiscriminate gift- 
making. Not the giving of simple presents to friends and 
relations as in earlier times, when such offerings were the 
spontaneous expression of affection or regard, but the ex- 
change of gifts more or less costly, which is regarded as a 
social obligation—the money value of the gift being often 
graded according to the ability of the recipient to give some- 
thing of equal cost in return. The buying of these gifts is 
attended with anxiety and discomfort. For weeks before the 
advent of Christmas the streets 
and filled with hurrying crowds 
of prospective buyers—mostly 
women. The shops are a scene 
of confusion, with thronging, 
pushing customers and half- 
frantic salesmen. Day after day 
the comedy of rush and scramble 
goes on until late on Christmas 
Eve the exhausted shopper re- 
turns, and, counting over her 
pyramid of purchases, utters 
fervent thanks that Christmas 
comes but once a year. 


Nor is the burden of Christ- 
mas confined to the buying of 
presents: the receiving of these 
is often attended with disap- 
pointment and vexation. Some 
of the gifts are less valuable 
than was anticipated, or than 
those that had been sent; the 
donors are then characterized as 
stingy and mean, and a resolve 
is expressed to treat them sim- 
ilarly next gift-making season. 
Should the present be more 
costly than the one sent it pro- 
vokes the vexed conclusion, 
“We'll just have to make it up 
to them next Christmas.” The 
kindly or affectionate joy of 


Conducted By 


MARY E. BRYAN 


Wins Carnegie Endowment 


Miss Sarah Frierson 


HE first recipient in Georgia of the 
benefits of the Carnegie Foundation 
is a woman—Miss Sarah Frierson, 
who, for thirty years, has served the State 


OPEN HOUSE 


“Tt is sad enough to know that 
one’s beauty must fade without 
knowing also that the love of one’s 
husband must fade with it,” says 
one correspondent. But a hus- 
band’s affection is not retained by 
beauty; the wife’s influence is not a question of her regular 
features and fresh complexion, but of her power to continue 
interesting—her capacity to inspire esteem through her qual- 
ities of mind and heart. Beauty, as one has said, is only 
in the start in the race. In the long run, it is out-distanced 
by charm of manner, sweetness of disposition and the 
quality of being entertaining. Wonderful is the power of a 
gracious personality. It has influenced the rule of kings 
and presidents, constituting its possessor the power behind 
the throne. It is a power that lasts; age does not wither 
it. Often it is a gift of ‘Nature, but it may be cultivated. 
It is the flower of an inward grace of spirit, enriched by 
courtesy and refinement. A sunny cheerfulness adds a 
charm. Describing an adorable woman, a novelist says: 
“She had such a fine sense of humor and was a companion 
for one’s jolly moods, as well as for one’s sad ones.” 

Sociologists, who are making a study of the marriage re- 
lation, say that the tie is oftenest loosened through careless 
neglect to keep it strengthened. The marital logic seems to 
be that when once the fire is kindled on the marriage altar 
it will continue to burn with- 
out further attention—a false 
logic as has been shown in some 
of the recent novels, which con- 
cern themselves with love af- 
fairs after marriage as of more 
importance than the crude love 
and courtship that precedes it. 
In “Old Wives for New’, the 
wife loses her husband’s love 
through “sheer laziness and 
good feeding”, in “The Hun- 
gr. Heart”, the scholar hus- 
band lets his wife drift from 
him to another man through 
being so absorbed in his work 
that he ignores her claim to 
companionship. 
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Rules for Holding a 
Husband 


MONG the many minor 

rules for keeping the 
matrimonial prize after it has 
been gained is one that tells 
us that a husband is very mor- 
tal; his weaknesses are many. 
A wife should spend the first 
two years of marriage in dis- 
covering these. Let her learn 
them by heart, then weave a- 
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| giving and receiving is absent. 


To the head of the house Christ- 
mas is usually a grievous bur- 
den. The demands upon his 
purse by wife and daughters 
cause him to dread the day for 
settling accounts. He, too, is 
thankful that Christmas comes 
but once a year. As for pres- 
ents, they are often unmeaning 
and with little individual suit- 
ableness, no loving thought hav- 
ing gone to their selecting. 


Would it not be better to 
do away with the practice of 
large and indiscriminate giving 
—and return to the custom of 
offering simple presents only to 
one’s relations and intimate 
friends — presents eloquent of 


University, at Athens, as Librarian. 

The University of Georgia qualified 
this year for the Carnegie Foundation, 
and the Chancellor, the Hon. David Bar- 
row—a life-long friend of Miss Frierson’s 
—asked that she be the first to enjoy the 
privilege of this most excellent expres- 
sion of Mr. Carnegie’s philanthropy. 

Miss Frierson belongs to an old Geor- 
gia family, members of which have served 
the State for many generations. She is 
widely known and popular, and the news 
of her retirement from the active service 
of the University, with an endowment 
for life, has brought to her affectionate 
and congratulatory letters from members 
of the alumni of the University of Geor- 
gia in all parts of the country. 


mesh for every weakness. 

Is he fond of good eating? 
Let the mesh be fragrant 
coffee, lightbread and juicy 
steak. Does he like to be pet- 
ted? Let her soothe him when 
he is depressed and coax him 
when he is surly. Does he set 
store by beauty? Let her dress 
neatly and cultivate her com- 
plexion. Does he admire men- 
tality? Let her read and keep 
abreast with the times. Does 
he like to be thought wise and 
clever? Let her listen to him 
when he talks with wide, admir- 
ing eyes and consult the dic- 
tionary for terms of praise. 

Flattery is a good thing to 
study up—in its delicate shades, 


the affectionate thought exercised in their choosing—or 
in their making as many of the Christmas presents in 
former days were the handiwork of the donors? For re- 
membering less intimate friends there are the inexpensive 
Christmas cards, many of them beautiful and artistic. In 
this way more money might be spared for giving useful and 
needed presents to the poor and to those friends of modest 
means who would most appreciate being remembered, yet 
are the ones most frequently overlooked in Christmas giving. 


Her Gracious Personality 


Aw of letters have been written to the Open 
House commenting on an editorial sketch in the Octo- 
ber number, based on the discouraging novel “The Bride of 
the Mistletoe”. The gist of these comments was this: If it 
be true that the husband’s affections are prone to wander 
in middle life, what can the wife do to counteract this ten- 
dency? It was intimated in the sketch in question that the 
most enduring tie in married life is friendship with all the 
word implies—companionship, loyalty, trust and forbearance. 


but it should be done skilfully. The harpy who may try 
to coax him away will not do it clumsily. It is not well 
to be too good: it grows monotonous; nor too tame. A 
quail is a good model for a wife—neat and trim with a 
pretty, swift way and just a little capricious. Never let 
yourself become an old story, have a little variety and un- 
certainty about you. Cultivate a pleasant voice: its sweet 
ring will haunt a man reproachfully when he is tempted 
more than a shrill one would. 

It is hard to do and be all this besides taking care of 
the house and the babies, but sometimes it is necessary. 
There is an old saying that to Le born a woman is to be 
born a martyr. 

Now, for the man’s side. “Is man so poor a thing that 
he has to be fed and flattered to keep him good?” asks one. 
Well, feeding and flattery are very pleasant things. We 
women find them so. Let us do as we would be done by. 
Man—the average man, upon whom the home depends—is 
very far from being “a poor thing". Often he is a hero. 
Day after day he faces the battle of life. His days ‘are 
filled with work and weariness, his nights haunted by anxiety 
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lest his strength give out, or difficulties prove too hard for him to surmount. | 
When one thinks of the life he lives—the responsibilities he. shoulders—the 


brave, uncomplaining way he fights—sometimes to the death—for those who 


are dear to him one is filled with admiration for his heroism. A woman who | 


fails 'o cheer and help such a man, and to show her appreciation of his efforts 
by loving attention in the home, fails in a supreme duty. 


Chivalry may be dying out, but it still exists in the breasts of some 
seemingly very commonplace men, though it does not call itself by so fine a 
name. It does not drink wine out of a lady love’s slipper or kiss the toe 
of her riding boot before inserting it into a stirrup, but I have seen a husband 
take an invalid wife in his arms and walk the floor with her for an hour 
every day to rest her; and I have known another husband come in from hard 
work in the field and cook delicate food for a sick wife, with whom he had 
to sit up half the night, all the time saying cheering and loving things to 
keep her in good heart. 
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Chat 


Sgt delighted to have so many of you with me this frosty evening around 
the big open fireplace where the pine and hickory logs sing merrily as 
they burn, and the cricket, snugly hidden in the chimney jamb, chirps in 
concert. This must answer for our Christmas gathering, and I earnestly wish 
more of our circle were present. Our Sunny South Household of eight hun- 
dred members, scattered from Maine to Mexico—where are they—all of them? 
What have been the vicissitudes of their lives? Some of them were very 
near my heart—though personally unknown and unseen. Sometimes, I get 
odd little souvenirs from the Household boys in the far Philippines and 
occasionally cards from members in California and South America, asking 
about the other members—the Household girls—Fineta, Elys, Annice, Loma- 
cita, Geraldine, Maid Margaret, Faye, Julia Cowan, Mary Thomas, Mizpah, 
Beth, Lucy Grey and all the others who wrote sketches, stories, poems and 
charming little chatty letters, giving alluring glimpses of themselves. I wish 
I had room to gather them all into the Open House. 
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We have a number of new members whose talks in the Open House are 
interesting, and some of the old Sunny Circle are faithful still. Several ad- 
mirers of the Open House ask—how they may find admission to its circle. 
Any acceptable letter addressed to me, care of the UNCLE Remus’s Home Mac- 
ZINE, secures admission. It may interest you to glance at some of the letters 
which contain inquiries and comments. 

This one from Nellie White Moore of Louisville, Ky., says: “Concerning 
the young woman philanthropist of: whom you wrote as going out to the leper 
region in Siberia, reporting the horrible condition there and causing these to 
be remedied in part and the lepers gathered together in a colony and com- 
fortably housed, was not this brave woman Rose Gertrude—a Sister of Charity?” 

No, Sister Rose Gertrude devoted herself to caring for the lepers of the 
Sandwich Islands where the warm climate makes the condition of the afflicted 
colony far less dreadful than it is in Siberia, where there are nine months 
of snow and ice. Miss Marsden, a delicately-reared young woman without 
means undertook her self-imposed mission solely because the sufferings of the 
Siberian lepers appealed to her woman’s heart. Through the kindness of the 
Russian Empress she obtained passports and a small escort of Cossacks. She, 
who had never mounted a horse before, rode two thousand miles through an 
almost pathless forest, haunted by famished bears and wolves that constantly 
attempted to attack the little cavalcade. She found the lepers scattered over 
the forest, some of them without shelter, others in wretched open huts and 
half-starved. One bright young girl, free from the disease, whose mother, 
then dead, had been a leper, Miss Marsdon rescued and brought away with her. 

bj 

Ora Brookes—the pen name of a writer of graceful verse—says, “Poetry 
and housekeeping do not mix. Once I wrote songs, now I sing lullabies to 
my babies. I am content in my domestic cage, but like some captive birds, 
I have lost my voice. By the way, is not Dr. Holmes’ poem, "The Voiceless’, 
as true as it is beautiful?” With her letter, Ora Brookes sends a bit of verse 
that shows she has not lost her singing voice: it has changed its note for one 
truer and tenderer—due to motherhood having deepened her nature. Yes, “The 
Voiceless” appeals to many women who learn in suffering what they yet can- 
not teach in song. The germ of Dr. Holmes’ admired poem I recently 
found in reading the letter of that gifted writer and minister (persecuted 
into early death because of his religious breadth) Frederick Robertson, writ- 
ing to a friend, who was reading Alfieri’s poems, he says: “It is the voice- 
less poets who are to be pitied. Their inarticulate sorrows are more pitiable 
than those of an Alfieri, who had power to utter them. Many a washwoman 
with a fine nature and a brutal husband has died of a broken heart with 
plenty of poetry lost among the soap-suds.” 


A letter from Faye. of Kentucky—one of our members—brings the sad 
intelligence that Alwyn is dead. Alwyn will be remembered by our readers | 
as the writer of several interesting letters in the Open House. His home was 
in Arkansas, but he had traveled and sojourned for a time in Arizona and 
New Mexico. His last letter—not yet published—is a study of the gh 
of the Southwest. He was young—only thirty-three—and his life was full 
of promise. Injured through an accident in the Spring, he made a brave 
fight for life, and might have won but for his devotion to his sick mother. 
He was her youngest boy and he insisted on helping to nurse her until she 
died. His own death occurred at Hot Springs, Ark., last October. His 
real name was Robert E. Lee Franklin. He had many friends and his death 
is greatly regretted. 
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What does Mr. Orton, who writes concerning the indefinite prolonging of 
life, think of the lady who has recently entered a university to take a special 
course at the age of seventy-nine; and of the active-minded California youth 
—aged one hundred and eleven—who is enjoying life and the use of all his 
faculties and has recently written a book telling how to be happy and useful 
after passing the century milestone? Our new contributor from Ocala, F la., 
who tells of Shell Mound Island and the ghastly discovery made by excavation 
of the mound, mentions the fact that the Koreshan colony has established 
itself on one of the “keys” that necklace Florida. The belief of the Koreshans 
is that death is only a bad habit and man need not die if he will only exer- 
cise faith and ‘will power. I am sure it would interest the Open House to 
have our Florida contributor tell us more about the Koreshans, 

Wishing that the Christmas, now so near, may bring to every one of you 
the peace of spirit and the happiness of love and reunion which we associate 
With this hallowed anniversary, I will bring my too long chat with you to a close. 
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SPECIAL! 


Limited Offer to the Readers of 
Unele Remus's Home Magazine 


40 volumes— 
40 magnificent volumes 


Let us send the 40 magnificent volumes of the Imperial 
Encyclopedia and Dictionary to your ovn home FREE. 


We want you to see this magnificent work. And here is the reason: 


30 Cents on the Dollar 


We are offering this work at 300 on the dollar—positively at 30e on the dollar— 
because some—a few—of the books are SLIGHTLY (very slightly) rubbed. They are not 
second-hand, but brand new, rubbed only slightly in the shipping rooms— only 2 or 3 
volumes in the 40 volume set. One can scarcely notice the rubbing, and we want to prove 
to you that you can scarcely notice it. That is why we want to send you this work free 
prepaid to your home. You'll have to hunt to find a single scratch in a single volume. 

We know that we are offering an absolutely unparalleled bargain—a bargain such as has never before been 
heard of in the whole history of the publishing business. You cannot possibly realize what a wonderful bar- 
gain this is until you have actually seen the books themselves in ail their beauty. Unless you are very well 
posted on books you would not know that the books were rubbed at all unless we told you. We might sell you 
these books at the regular price, without saying anything about their being rubbed, and you would probably 
never know the difference, unless you are actually engaged in the book business yourself. But we would rather 
be absolutely frank with you, We tell you plainly that A FEW of the volumes are slightly rubbed and we send 
them to you FREE PREPAID, so that you can see for yourself WITHOUT risking a cent of your money, 


40-Volumes-40 


Sent prepaid on approval—nothing to pay—nothing 
to risk. Examine the books in your own home— 
then return at OUR expense if not satisfactory ==or, 
if entirely satisfied with the bargain, pay only 30 
cents on the dollar at $2.50 A MONTH. 


eT This 40-volume work contains the IMPERIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA and DICTIONARY, 
and is the only work of its kind in conveni-nt sized volumes. It is the only work of its kind that includes ALL 
dictionary words with their definitions preasolstteng, derivations and synonyms, all under a single alpha- 
betical arrangement. IT PRONOUNCES SVERY WORD—historical, biographical, geographical and scientific, 
It covers a wider range of topics, by hundreds, than does the largest of all other encyclopedias. Incomparable 
for information about any person — word — thing — place or event. 28,000 pages of learning — 7,000 illus- 
trations — Covers EVERY subject — No home should be without this Encyclopedia and Dictionary. 
HISTORY, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE—anything you wish to find is here. You’ve but to turn the pages 
and the information is before you — information on every subject. A WHOLE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
It is the very climax-of all encyclopedias—and even more. It is an authoritative reference library which brings 


into your home all the benefits of a college — all the best thoughts of the keenest minds of America and the 
world. And yet, on this great Special Limited Offer this work goesat 30c ON THE DOLLAR. 


Bar The Imperial Encyclopedia,ie acknowledged the HIGHEST and the FINAL AUTHORITY. 
** Meets more fully my idea of a perfect Ency- 


“In all respects answers my ezpectationa— 
clopedia than any other.”—F ERRISS. FITCH, | comprehensive—accurate and compact."'—Prof. 
Hx-Supt. Public Instruction, Michigan. DOYLE, of Yale University. 


BOOK CASE FREES We bave had a limited number of Mission 


Book Cases made especially to hold these 
sets. We propose to offer them in premiums to prompt purchasers of each of the 
FIRST 100 ORDERS. The case is highest grade and absolutely free. 


Your Name and Address NF" 
on This Coupon Brings You the Books! 


Don’t send any money. Just the coupon—but send today, now. 
The 40 volumes go to you proper. It doesn’t cost you one cent to examine 
these books in your home. There is NOT ONE CENT for you to pay. 
WE TAKE ALL THE RISK. We send these books prepaid to you 
willingly—-gladly. We ask you to give us the opportunity of send- 
ing them to you absolutely free—transportation charges prepaid. 

BUT YOU MUST ACT AT ONCE—We want to show you that 

the books are brand new, not injured—only a few volumes 
here and there slightly rubbed. Yes, you'll have to hunt 
to finda single scratch. Yet the whole set goes on 
this Special Limited Offer at 30c on the dollar, 
Positively sacrificed, almost given away for only 
61.00 after the free examination, and then 
only #2.50 a month for fifteen months. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW, TODAY. 


Gilbert Publishing Co. 
Dept. 1589— 28 Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


You may send me prepaid, 
for FREE EXAMINATION, one 
set IMPERIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND DICTIONARY in heavy English 
cloth binding. If satisfied, I will send 
you $1.00 withi ten days after receipt, 
and $2.50 a month for 15 months thereafter, 
this being but 30c on the dollar. If not satis- 
fied, I will notify you within ten days—books being 
returnable at your—the publisher’s—expense. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 


“Were Glad it’s That.” 


_ For an hour Bobbie and Nan have been prowling around the kitchen, 


trying to discover what the dessert would be. To all their eager questioning 
mamma has only said, “ Wait and see.” Now they see and are happy. 


It will be JELL- 


The children love Jell-O for the same reason their elders do. Jt is 
good to eat. It is an especially beautiful dessert and is always delicious. 

There is another reason why women like it. A 
Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 


_ | Compared with the making of any other dessert, 
it is like play to make one of Jell-O. | 


Seven fruit flavors and seven colors of Jell-O. 
Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


Do not fail to write for the splendidly illus- 
trated NEW JELL-O RECIPE BOOK, 
“Desserts of the World.” 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


TEDDY’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. 
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Ž NEW Audion to SohEd naa | 
HUMPTY DUMPTY CIRCUS TOYS 


TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES 

You can start a circus with a few pieces then keep adding until 

your Greatest Show on Earth is complete. If you have a Circus 

outfit, get your dealer to show you the NEW additions for 1909— 
Teddy and a complete African jungle outfit.” 

THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY. The elephant 
can do tricks you never heard of. The donkey is **cuter"' than any animal 
Barnum ever had. Then there is the horse, the hobo and the dog, the 
ringmaster, the lady rider, the negro and the goat. The clowns make 
grown-up people, as well as children laugh for hours. No end to the 
funny tricks discovered every day, The figures are made of solid wood, 
jointed like French dolls, painted in oil colors; the clowns and others are 
dressed in fancy costumes. Will stand the roughest kind of treatment; 
children never tire of it and mothers say it’s the greatest toy they ever saw, 
SOLD IN SETS, 50c to $25.00 and over, according to the number of 
figures in a set. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 
we will mail you literature with latest illustrations, free, 

DO NOT SEND MONEY, WRITE FIRST! 
THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. and Patentees 2293 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the world renown SCHOENHUT Toy Piano Established 1872 


“The Star” Asbestos Pad 


FOR DINING TABLES 


The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation. 

The best Pad manufactured. 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of sufficient 
thickness and weight to assure protection from dam- 
age by heat and moisture, covered with double faced 
cotton flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient size to 
lay away when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing Dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square or oval. 

Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 

All Pads and Mats bear our trade mark, “Star.” 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


 L. W. KERNEY & CO. 
149 W. 62nd St. Chicago, Ili. 
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I will send you my 84-page book ‘‘Ad- 
vice to Stammerers’’ Free. It explains 
= how I guickly and permanently cured my- 


self. Profit by my experience and write 
í for free book and advice. 
BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1499 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Our BOOK on how 


MOLES AND WAR to remove them 


without scar, pain or danger sent 
FREE. M, E. M. Corporation 69, Rochester, New York 


the Nation’s Capital ; Bright, Enter- THE NATIONAL NEWS REVIEW 
meni Truthful—the paper you’ll enjoy. Cream of the news ; novels con- 
de ; odd sketches from other lands; home diversons for children; 
many unique features of rare interest. Takes place of #3 to $4 papers. 
Send i5e now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 


Millions of Fine Post Gards 


We have largest stock; Gold, silk finished, 
embossed, all ds and subjects. Send 3 cts,stamps, 
for 10 LU HOUSE cards and our Big Free Offer. 
POST CARD HOUSE, 141 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Letters from the Members 


A Plea for Cultivating Sentiment 


This is a perfect Indian Summer day. Leaves are dropping from the trees 
lightly with a sound like a sigh—crimson maple, purple sweet gum, golden 
hickory—lighting the woods with mellow splendor. In the distance I hear the 
yellow-hammer beating a tattoo on some dead bough. A squirred is barking 
in the tall hickory-nut tree near me. I hear the whistle of a partridge calling 
to his mate. I see on a distant hazy hill purple dogwoods, and blood-stained 
sassafras and sumac holding their serried ranks together. It recalls the verse 
of the poet Halleck in which he reproaches his brother poet, William Cullen 
Bryant, for having said of the Autumn: 


“The melancholy days have come 
The saddest of the year.” 

Halleck sees through different lenses. He asks: 
“What is there saddening in the Autumn woods? 
Have they that green and yellow melancholy 
That the sweet poet spake of? Had he seen 
Our variegated woods when first the frost 
Turns into beauty all October’s charms 
When the dread fever quits us—and the wild, 
Wet equinox has left the land 
As the first deluge left it, with a bow 
Of many colors hung upon the forest trees 
He had not said.” 


I believe it is no longer customary to teach children to repeat verses and 
little pieces of choice old prose, but I think it was one of the good old ways 
and that it taught a child the right kind of sentiment. It inspired a chivalrous, 
romantic, imaginative spirit in the child. Looking to-day at all this heauty 
out-rolled before me as I sit on the hill-top, I believe I owe the joy I take in 
its contemplation to the poems taught me in childhood, poems which fed my 
young developing soul. I can remember bits from Cowper’s “Task” and Thom- 
son’s “Seasons”, though I have never opened either of those books since child- 
hood. SARA. 

Hamilton, Ga. 


The Home of the Mistletoe 


Mrs. Bryan’s editorial in the October Open House about James Lane 
Allen's gueer and pessimistic novel, "The Bride of the Mistletoe", together 
with the near approach of Christmas, suggested to me to write you about Mis- 
tletoe Swamp in my neighborhood—and the possibilities of utilizing some of the 
abundance of this beautiful parasite that clothes the trees in this swamp. The 
trees are large, old and dead looking. The swamp is an eerie place, and would 
look dismal and ghostly indeed were it not that great clusters of rich green 
mistletoe cling to the tops of these gray old trees. I know that this beautiful 
parasite is becoming guite scarce, and that it is much used for holiday decora- 
tion in churches and homes; also that a bough over the lintel, or the chande- 
lier, is an indispensable adjunct to flirtation and fun, so I have been wonder- 
ing whether a Southern girl who would like a little Christmas money might not 
make it by gathering and shipping some of the big bunches that waste their 
beauty on the malarial air of the big swamp. By the way, can any of the Open 
House folk tell me how it comes that mistletoe—sacred to the Druids, who 
made the great oaks their temples—ever came to be associated with kissing 
and courtship? Should any one desire the mistletoe, Mrs. Bryan will furnish 
my address. EDITH. 

Alabama. 


The “Village Room’’—Western Clubs 


I spent two months of last Summer with relatives in the ancient historic 
little town of Deerfield, Mass. While there I was reminded of Mary E, Bryan's 
account of the social hall in the town where she lives. Deerfield has also its 
“Village Room,” which is beautiful, well appointed and delightfully restful. 
This “Village Room” was built in 1897 and dedicated as a memorial to Martha 
Pratt, who was, for many years, the beloved postmistress of the town. No more 
useful memorial could have been chosen. 

The “Room” is really a house, with pretty porch, set among large old trees. 
It has a coat-room and a large lighted pantry, an old-fashioned fire-place, and 
comfortably cushioned corner seats; also tiers of well-filled book shelves. A 
tablet tells that “The ‘Room’ is devoted to the use of any person who will not 
(in the quaint speech of our forefathers) ‘damnify’ it”. It is the scene of many 
a happy gathering. Various clubs meet here, each having the advancement of 
some special purpose in view. 

I had visited Deerfield six years ago, and this Summer I soon noticed what 
a great improvement there was in the appearance of the town and in the social 
life of the people. An elevating, beautifying touch was everywhere apparent. 
I was told that this was largely due to the influence of one man—the master of 
the town academy, who had come to the school six years before, and, finding 
it run-down, had set to work to elevate its methods and morale. He introduced 
athletics among the boys and sewing among the girls. Also, he did away with 
the frequent public balls which the students were in the habit of giving—and 
which were complained of as demoralizing. Instead of these affairs among 
themselves, he allowed the four classes to give four dancing parties during the 
year, which were attended not by the students alone, but by their parents as 
well. One good effect of this has been the bringing together harmoniously of 
families living in different sections of the town, who were hostile to each other 
through rivalry or some long-standing disagreement. 

In my own State—Wisconsin—rural life has been greatly broadened and 
uplifted through the clubs. The Skillet Creek Farmers’ Club, in which women 
have a part, has been instrumental in giving good roads and telephone service 
to country people and secured the use of the city library to readers living in the 
country. Some of the club meetings are given over to the housekeepers, and 
instructions in making bread, cake and pies are given by experts in the culinary 
art. Every meeting ends in enjoying a good sociable time. I would like to 
hear from other states and sections relative to what is being done on the line 
of broadening and enriching home life in the country. 

Wisconsin. 


HELEN LonGworrH. 


The Breaking of "Outlaw" 


She was strikingly noticeable at once by reason of her sensational color— 
bright sorrel with white face and feet. The brand “W. B.” on one lean flank 
proclaimed her a broncho, and a battered, scarred appearance, together with 
certain suspicious actions, won her the name “Outlaw”. Consequently, while the 
greater part of the carload of “Western” horses had been readily disposed of, 
“Outlaw” was knocked off to a farmer, who took her at a venture, paying but a 
small price. 

The coming of Spring and the necessity for farm work decided the owner 
of the white-faced broncho to “break” his doubtful purchase. This decision 
was equivalent to a declaration of war. “Outlaw” was a fighter—the untamed 
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blood of her prairie ancestors ran in her veins. Good feeding and care had 
brought about a wonderful change in her appearance. She now stood with 
head erect—a noble specimen of the work-horse—sixteen hands high, fourteen 
hundred pounds in weight, with strong muscles showing under her shining coat. 

Defiance was plainly expressed in the wicked, side-glancing eyes, and the 
backing of the small ears. She was separated from the other horses and driven 
into a high, narrow chute. There the fight began. Capture looked easy, but 
the sorrel mare showed an invincible repugnance to wearing the halter, ex- 
pressed by showing her teeth in a vicious grin, that effectually kept the bridle 
at a distance. A blow from one of those mighty forefeet would kill a man. A 
succession of terrible kicks proved a formidable defense. 

A rope was thrown over her head, but in her mad plunging there was dan- 
ger of her strangling. The heavy timbers of the chute were shaken by the 
weight hurled against them, and blood was mixed with the foam and sweat 
that dripped from the mare, who struck her head wildly against the sides of the 
chute. For two hours the struggle went on. The panting sides of “Outlaw” 
showed that she was growing exhausted. At last the halter (hated badge of 
slavery) was forced over the dripping head and ears and quivering nostrils, 
and the first stage of the game was over, After another half day’s battle, the 
“leading lady” of the wild animal show was broken to lead, but by this time 


the farmer was willing to admit that old W. B. was “a’most too many” for him, | 


so he turned her again into the pasture. A few weeks later he sold her cheap to 
a stock buyer who turned her over to a professional horse-breaker. Then the 
war was vigorously resumed. 
knew hers as well. 
barn into which she had been driven. 
W. B. between two telephone poles. There, after a gallant fight she was van- 
quished and the harness—chains of the conqueror—were upon her trembling 
body. Later, I saw her, hobbled, hitched with another horse to a wagon, being 
broken to drive. In a few weeks, incredible as it seems, the wild horse was 
fairly well tamed. \ 
misdirected energy was turned to raising Kansas wheat and corn. 

I «read the editorials and letters in the Open House with pleasure and 
profit. They are either entertaining or thought suggestive. I would like to 


Subsequently she was sold to a farmer, where her former | 


The breaker knew his business, but “Outlaw” | 
Only a few minutes were required for her to wreck the | 
After this, the owner got wise and put | 


hear oftener from Margaret Richard, Pippa and Mr. Orton; also G. W. | 


Fineta, Mattie Howard, and the Missouri Farmer’s Wife who gave us a de- 


scription of her home which comfort, convenience and plenty made almost | 


ideal. 
Kan sas, 


A Kawnsas WOMAN. 


Romance of the Shell Mound Islands 


Near Puntarasa, on the West coast of Florida, and twelve miles out in the 
Gulf of Mexico, there are several small islands which are inhabited only by 
fishermen. On these islands are five large mounds of sand and shell. In these 
are buried relics of the past on which many a tragedy and romance might be 
built. The fishermen have built their rude huts upon these mounds, They are 
wholly indifferent as to what may be buried below the sand and gravel surface 
on which they spread their nets to dry. The appearance of a school of mullet 


has far more interest for them than any buried souvenirs of the past over | 


which they build. It was through digging for some other purpose than the 
discovery of ancient remains that a fisherman and his wife made the ghastly 
find of a skeleton, which had its decapitated head under its left arm. Further 
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Put “KODAK” 


on that Christmas List. 


There’s nothing, unless it be the after-delight in the pictures 


themselves, that more universally appeals to young and old than 


picture taking. And it’s inexpensive now, for Kodak has made it 
so. 


Box form Kodaks at $5.00 to $12.00 and Brownie Cameras 


(they work like Kodaks) at $1.00 to $12.00 and high speed 
Kodaks with anastigmat lenses at $40.00 and upward, offer an 
infinite variety, but in none of them have we omitted the principle 


digging brought to light a number of skeletons—of men and women. Each that has made the Kodak success—simplicity. 
one had its severed head placed under its left arm. The skeletons were tall 


and well formed, the heads indicating intelligence. How they came to be 
mutilated and buried here is accounted for by the theory that they were pris- 
oners taken by pirates from a vessel which these lawless rovers of the seas 
had captured, robbed and scuttled, landing on these islands to dispatch and 
bury their bound and helpless prisoners and to conceal their booty. 

Many believe that rich treasures of gold and jewels are buried on these 
Gulf islands. One man, some years ago, dug up at the foot of a pine tree six 
thousand dollars in Spanish gold. In the mound in which the headless skeletons 
were discovered there was found a gold locket containing a picture—too faded 
for more than the outlines to be traced. On the other side of the locket there 
was engraved a scroll and some words in Italian, together with the figures VII. 
A man sent by the Smithsonian Institute to see the skeletons and other things 
found in the mound examined the engraving on the locket through a magnifying 


glass and pronounced it a certificate of marriage between an Italian Count and | 


a titled lady of Italy. Gold beads, earrings and other pieces of jewelry were 
also found in the neighborhood of the skeletons. 


These mute relics are the only things to tell the story of the awful tragedy | 


witnessed by the waves that beat on the sandy shore. It is probable that these 
mounds may not only contain more of such buried remains, but that deeper 
excavations would disclose Indian relics of importance to archeologists. The 
entire island region hereabout is full of interest. Five miles from the shell 
mound island is an island on which a Koreshan colony have built their habita- 
tions. Their king, Tela, died last year. 


death, as they believed he would live indefinitely. They kept his body out 


of the tomb for a length of time, and when at last it had to be buried, they | 


believed it would have a resurrection. A Chicago woman, once prominent 

in society, became a convert to the Koreshan faith, gave all her money to the 

colony and became its queen. Mrs. L. D. LANCASTER. 
Ocala, Florida. 


Our Experience in the Flood 


Friends of the Open House, were any of you ever in a flood? If you have 
had this experience, you can sympathize with June, whom those of you, who 
were members of the Sunny South Household, may remember as a girl living 


far down in the Florida peninsular, on the banks of the beautiful, but, alas! | 


treacherous Caloosa River. My dear father—who has now passed from earth— 
came here years ago from the North and founded an orange grove and a 
home. It is a picturesque spot and quite fertile, but it has one drawback—the 
Caloosa overflows some years and despoils groves, gardens, fields and homes. 
The State has given us hopes of speedily remedying this erratic tendency of 
the river; the Governor and his commissioners visited the section and took in 
the situation; the Legislative Assembly did considerable talkee-talkee, but 
“all samee” the Caloosa got on a rampage late last Summer with the result 
that we had to flee to the pine hills without having time to remove our pro- 
visions and other effects beyond the reach of the encroaching waters. 

The river spread itself over fields, woods and groves as far as the eye could 


reach. The water stood six feet in our yard, and my brother in his efforts | 


to save the live stock was forced to become amphibious. After having refu- 
geed for a week, we returned to find a truly dismal scene. The water, black 
and offensive through decaying fish, was still over flower beds, gardens and 
grove. Within the house, evil odors rose from the wet floors and walls, and 
soaked matting, the barrels of ruined flour and sugar in the store room—even 
my stew, which had been left half cooked on the now wet and rusted range. 
While we looked around drearily, brother came in from the pine woods, where 
he had been to give feed to the corraled cows. The dear boy had worked bravely 
and uncomplainingly through all the trying time, but now he looked ghastly 


They were greatly dismayed at his | 


> 


and worn out. “I am very sick,” he said, with white lips; “I shall have to. 


give up, and what will become of the rest of you?” 
Science faith rose to meet the emergency. ried, | | 
sick; you are not going to give up; God is with us; it will all be right in 


Right then my Christian | 
“No,” I cried, “you will not be | 


| 


THE ILLUSTRATION above shows the No. 2 Brownie for 24x 34 


pictures. Fitted with good lens, shutter for time or snap shots, two finders. 


Loads in daylight with our film cartridges. 
make good pictures with it, for it works like a Kodak. 


Catalogue free at the 


Is so simple that anybody can 
Price $2.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


371 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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We save you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 
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From FactorytoHome 
Ona Year’s Free Trial 


Easy Terms 


If Needed 


As Low As Any Dealer? Me 


= Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief ,places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
theinstrument before you need decidetokeepit 
and we give youanlronclad Bond of In- { 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 7 
insuresinstrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
pre and explains things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The 
book 1s yours for the asking. Write forit now. ~ — 


CORNISH Washington, N.J. gine one-third—buy 
e Established Over 56 Years on the Cornish plan. 
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Grapes and Vine 


PILLOW TOP F R E E 


This Art Pillow Top is one of the richest of our 
score of cogs. The royal purple of the fruit, and 
the green leaves and dark brown shading in the 
stems are all colored and tinted by artists, giving a very 
handsome effect, off-set by the golden oak color of the 
imitation frame. It is in reality a ne in stitches, 
This top is 21 inches square, made of Tan Art 
‘Crash and needs only out | to finish. We give it 
to you free at bare cost of mailing, ete., (8 cts.) to call 
your attention to our magazine, POPULAR FASH- 

ONS, the best in its class, devoted tc all the interests 
of women, a big 24 to 32 page 4 col. m ine, filled with 
advance fashions, up-to-date fancy and art work; living, 
throbbing complete and serial stories; housework, cook. 
ery, health, subscribers’ hints, etc. We want you to 
become a 4-months’ trial subscriber, because we know you 
will like the magazine, so will continue with us later for 
a longer period. A 4-months* trial trip will cost just 
rk sa bje ave to pa this sum at A supe 

m n e eight cents toprepay postage, etc. 
on the free Pillow Top, 15 cents in all. Either offer 
separately if desired. We guarantee you will be pleased. 


- Agents Wanted! 


~ Either Sex. To sell our silver 

handle Embroidery Needles. 40 DAY FREE TRIA 
You are as sure to do well as 
the sun is to rise, if you fol- 
low our advice. Our claim 
of having the best article for 
agents is backed by $5,000 
reward for anything better. 


Write for terms. Address 


out deposit. 
turning, I know you will buy it. 


Write to-day. 


POST CARDS FREE! 


TVAR Vi nnnnnnNNJn 


Address POPULAR FASRIONS, Dept. 163, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cidfflauele REDUCES 


Both 
Sexes 


= FA So confident am I that simply wearing it will permanent- 
i $ ly remove al! superfluous flesh that I mail it free, with- 
When you see your shapeliness speedily re- 
Try it at my expense. 


PROF. BURNS, 1300 S. Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST IT’S A COOK BOOK. Receipes ali arranged for 
two persons. Does away with the waste which fol- 


the morning + XMAS GOL lows trying to cut down receipes found in ordinary 
se z z 7 cook books. A clever book of 225 pages, well 

And so it was. Malarial and swamp fever on ght taeae gerros and we will send you Ten Fine SCAS 3, stampe, for FOR printed and well bound. Price $1.00 Postpaid. If 

o “ 3 F ki X or wer 1 ou Ten Sample Post Ca and our you don’t find it all we claim, return it and 

but nothing of the kind assailed us—not even a “chill 'un fever Ha @urprice Ofer. anaiai colors mtr cen bee TWO Lipa pes m BS eh ( 


. . . . 3. 
groves injured. All along I had kept saying, “God is with us; all will be well.” | POST CARD HOUSE, 150, Broadway, Springfield, Mass. JUST FOR TWO PUB. CO., Tribune Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 


1% Guaranteed 


Now Paying 2” Quarterly 


One of UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE'S advertisers—an established, well- 


rated manulacturer making a nationally known brand of a staple, big-selling product— 


a house with branches in many cities, salesmen covering the entire country,—a house 


whose advertising has appeared for years in the leading magazines—is in this issue of 
UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE—a business of vast proportions and unlimited 
possibilities—preparing to take advantage of bigger opportunities by the establishment of 


more branches and the enlargement of the present factory, offers a portion of its Preferred 
Stock (7% guaranteed, secured by assets of half a million dollars) in blocks of from 
$100 up, payable 25% down, balance in easy payments. ` 


A man whose home is in an interior Illinois town, who at the age of 42 
is worth several hundred thousand dollars, starting from nothing, who 
has never “speculated” in fluctuating stocks, who spends about hali 
the year looking alter his investments and the An roar of the time 
travelling and enjoying lile—this man said recently to a young New 
York advertising man, who expressed a wonder at his success:— 


“It is easy for a careful, level-headed man. As the story-books say, 
save part of what you earn. But if that is æ ZZ you do, you'll never be 
rich. The secret is to make every hundred dollars you save turn in 
and make the next hundred come faster. When you have a hundred 
dollars, don't hug it. Buy a share of good sick = sresti in a 
sound manufacturing concern. When you get another hundred, buy 
another share of stock. en take your two shares to a banker and 
ow enough on them to buy a third share. I don't mean always 
ying in one company, but buy in azy good concern that offers you 
the chance. Use your savings and your dividends to pay up the bank. 
then do the same thing over again. Your operations will gradually 
keep growing—from 1, 2 or 5 shares to 10, 50 and a hundred shares. 


li you are careful, and stick to manufacturing stocks, you are almost 
certain. Unlisted stocks are usually best—they pay 5, 6, and 7 per 
cent, and youcan usually getthem without the big premiums that stocks 
listed on the exchange command through stock-brokers’ speculation.” 


Because the opportunity we offer is of almost as much impcrtance to 
the man who is building up his riches on present small savings, as to 
the man with large means to invest, we quote the above ete those 
which no truer words were ever spoken. 


The stock offered is as sale as a savings bank—back of it is half a 
million dollars of assets—not mere property, but ‘iriving, grow- 
ing property—and back of this, to keep it thriving and keep it 
P E ad ip in value, is a trade-name and a trade-reputation, that even 

ough they stood alone unsupported by tangible property, would be 


worth thousands and thousands of dollars. 


But linked together—a great trade-mark on a great product, with sub- 
stantial manufacturing property and sale, shrewd management— a 


Whatever your financial facilities are, there is prolit for you in our oller. 


steady, wide-spread consumer-demand, and a settled trade with job- 
bers and ove pis across the country—a modern, growing business in 
every sense of the word, ihis is an investment that will make a corner- 
stone lor your operations. 


There are no get-rich-quick pos in this proposition. The 
po is staple, yielding a clean, fair manufacturing profit. It of- 
ers no enormous pra but neither does it hold the risks which 


mere speculation business involves. 


At the present time it pays 2 per cent dividend quarterly. The 
terms of issue of the Preferred stock guarantee 7 per cent. And 
with the enlargements now ripe for us to make, we can increase this 
rate. 


The plans we contemplate, and for which we desire additional capital, 
are not speculative—are not an invasion of new and untried fields. 
They are plans to sgueeze tighter the fields we already cover—to 
equip ourselves for handling faster and better the trade already in our 


grasp. 


We have always moved cautiously. This business started from a one- 
man shop. It has grown slowly to a large plant with many branches. 
Not a step forward was ever taken until we were absolutely secure in 
what we already had. 


And to-day, while our opportunities for growth are alluring, and our 
plans for the future are big, we are not willing to put one pound o 
overload on our present sound condition, to lose one inch of grip on 
our present dividend rate, but are making our forward step on addi- 
tional capital. 


Therefore, you step into a business which is assured and partake 
both of the proliis built up and secured by past policy, and the profits 
to come from future enlargements. 


Every detail that you or. desire to know, will be gladly supplied. 
Every facility possible will be extended you to make a close, carelu 
investigation. 


The nature of 


our plans permits us to make the investment easy for you to handle—and absolutely secure. 


Write to-day for the full particulars about this unusual opportunity. 


“OPPORTUNITY” 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, ATLANTA 


KIDBOOK 


TEACHES CHILDREN 
TO TELL TIME 


A Genuine Novelty |) 5 
Real clock -dial f 
with movable 
hands appears 
through hole on 
each page:catchy 
verses;clever, 
full-page colored 
pictures. En- 
dorsed by kinder- 
garten teachers. 


Se a 
a 


BE YEAS 


€ 


EDUCATIONAL CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


SFirmo thy ‘3 = SA 


Let Us Tell You 


Yes, I am a Christian Scientist. How could I help being one, after the trans- 
formation it effected in me one year ago after I had gone, a frail, helpless little 
mortal, to two Atlanta sanitariums, where my malady was pronounced “in- 
curable”. Despair seized upon me. As a last resort, I turned to Christian 
Science, and in a few days I was able to return home—a new girl. The cure 
was permanent. Now I am the domestic factotum, rising at five o'clock and 
keeping cheerfully busy with house work during the day, taking time, how- 
ever, to glance through some of the new books, and to read the magazines, 
most welcome of which is the Uncte Remus’s, with its always entertaining 
Open House, conducted by our loved mater of the old Sunny South days. As 
the Open House is a free congress, where all may speak out, I am sure it is 
not amiss to tell the circle what Christian Science has done for me. More 
than all, it bas enabled me to help my dear mother in her recovery—after she 
had been a sufferer for twenty-seven years. In spite of many disappointments 
and trials, I feel on this glorious Indian Summer day that it is good to be alive 
and able to enjoy the beauty of the world and the blessedness of affection 
and friendship. JUNE. 
Rialto, Florida. 
U 


| Che Making of a Man 


| I, too, Mrs. Bryan, would be glad to know the result of that philanthropist's 
| scheme for bettering the race by isolating a couple of dozen waifs in a beauti- 
| ful valley and bringing them up in a perfect moral and intellectual environment, 
| with no knowledge of human wickedness. If the experiment was carried out, 
| I doubt greatly if the result was satisfactory. Environment may be a great 
| factor in the right training of children, but I have known a number of instances 
| which go to prove that environment and heredity do not always make or mar 
a man. How often do we see degenerate sons of noble sires—sons carefully 
brought up and given every opportunity to excel? On the other hand, we 
observe many men, born of poor, obscure parents and reared with little care, 
who have risen far above mediocrity and become potential factors in the 
business or the political world. 

The biographies of great and good men bear me out in the opinion that 
‘environment and heredity do not count so largely in the making of men. Many 
of the illustrious men of history were the beginning and the end of excellence 
in their line. Neither their ancestors nor their descendants amounted to much. 
| The only luster attached to them was that reflected by the middle man. A large 
| proportion of the men who have left their impress on the world were of plebian 
| origin and came up from childhood “any old way” There is an old saying, | 
(“There's no telling the outcome of a measly boy or a mangy colt”. It is ¥ 
strange how many of the world’s runts and scrubs forge to the front, in spite — 
of being handicapped by lack of opportunities or of ancestral prestige. The 
highly-favored ones should by all reason transcend the aspiring ones of the ~ 
common herd, but do they? The great commoners move the world and the 
plain people are the savor of it. RANDOM. 

Hernando, Miss, 


Marriage and Common Sense $ 


Always marriage is an interesting subject. Opinions concerning it are 
more diverse than about any other matter, u..less it be religion. I have been 
‘interested in the views of some of the Open House contributors about the 
| married state—notably, those of F. L. Orton, of New York. I cannot help 
admiring his high ideals, but also I cannot help believing that these are more 
visionary than practical. I am afraid that when he does enter the portals of 
matrimony he will suffer disillusion. 

In looking around among my married acquaintances I find very few whose 
unions seem to be harmonious, and with these few sooner or later their ideals 
| are crushed or at any rate are defaced. 1 believe it is best to take common 
| sense as a guide is the marriage relation, as well as in every other. The ideal- 
| ism of a not remote past and the hard commercialism of to-day are two oppo- 
| site extremes, between which lies common sense. Apply common sense to the 
problem of choosing a life-mate, and to the consequent problem of how to get 
on harmoniously together, and the solution will enable persons to live far 
more happily than the majority live at present. Marriage is a serious propo- 
sition when regarded from an ethical point of view, but in modern considera- 
tion it is often little better than a farce. However, it may be, as our Open 
| House mater believes, that all this stir and upheaval concerning marriage is 
| because it is evolving into something higher—a nobler and more helpful relation. 

I am one of the Sunny South Household band, and I would be very glad 
to see more of the members come into the Open House. There are many I 
would like to hear from. W. E. Oswa tr. 2 

Pocahontas, Mississippi. 


Proposing by Lettter 


Sometime ago I was re-reading Rosseau’s dream of a simple, pure home 
life. I felt myself again under the spell of his picture of an ideal home—the 
white cottage with green shutters on the hillside, the large garden where fruit g 
| and flowers were cultivated, the pond, snowed over with white ducks, the = 
barnyard with its jovially cackling hens, the trees with twittering birds build- | 
ing in their boughs, the sunshiny atmosphere of peace and content—all these = 
gave me a home-sick longing for the little chalet on the heights in dear Switz- 
erland, which my father bought when I was a child and when ill-health had 
caused him to give up his house and business in Paris, 

The happy times I had in that Swiss home among the mountains with my J 


TO SAVE 


Something Really 
New—Book con- 
tains genuine 


dear parents, now sleeping uncer the turf in a far-away land, came so affect- 
ingly before me that as an outlet to my emotions, I wrote a sketch, “Longing 
for Home", and sent it to the American Farm Journal. When it appeared 
the title had been changed to “Childhood Hunger” and some touches added 
to increase its pathos. 

The sketch brought me a shower of letters, mostly from masculine sympa- 


All About The FAME Of 
The NAME Of 
pis prao. =a 


amp | FRENCH & SONS PIANO 


nies. The RE O i o i i A . . ` . ‘ . . a 
appears he bank | x thizers, which were forwarded to me by the editor. “I read them with mingled = 
u holeineachpage y sending you our new Catalog. This instrument, amusement, gratitude and annoyance. Evidently the writers set me down as 
75 cents... (Pat. Ap. for—copyrighted) are rad : made at New Castle, Ind., is the result of over 35 , < : Daag a x . x e Em 
: krda Clever verses te a forlorn old maid—a homeless little French school ma’am—a picture not 


years’ experience manufacturing pianos, Our Mr. 
Jesse French is one of the oldest active piano men 
in America., With his two sons he personally 
supervises every detail in design and construction. 
As a result, the FRENCH & SONS PIANO is made 
RIGHT. The tone is clear and rich, the touch is 
light and responsive, the design and finish are 
artistic and beautiful, / 


SENT FREE New illustrated catalog 


showing latest models. Be 
sure to write for it today. Our terms are very 


Attractively colored, full - page pictures. Leading | 
banker calls it ` A Great Educator for Children," 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price, if your book-dealer 
cannot supply you. 75c each. 


CURTIS ADVERTISING CO., PUBLISHERS, (Dept. F) DETROIT, MICH. 


— 


La 


true to life, for though I am a bachelor girl, I have youth, health, good friends, 
a merry heart and a good position in a noted Western college. 3 
Ali the letters were respectful and inoffensive but one. The reading of 

| this one made my cheeks burn with indignation. It was an offer of marriage, | 
apparently genuine as references were given. But it was made in a tone of | 
pompous condescension, meant to impress me with the honor that was being ` 
done me. The writer described himself as well-to-do and contrasted the u 
position of ease and comfort in his country home which he offered me with u 
easy, and we take old pianos in exchange at my situation as a homeless teacher—a position “always underpaid and little 
na ee i honored.” When my resentment cooled, I saw the humorous side of the matter ~ 
Guarantees the material and Æ r o Tr DE M : 
workmanship of every French CFD and laughed over it. Then I got to thinking about what a great lack of tact 
(EC many letters—particularly the love letters of men—exhibit, and what a differ- 


dy Ac ents Wanted 


| 


SMALL OVAL SAVORY 
ROASTERS NOW 
READ 


and Sons Piano. 


Y ; 

Send $1.25 
for sample all en- 
ameled one and we 
will refund the price as soon 
as you sell two dozen of them. 
This is the Savory Season. Thousands 
af other fast sellers. Ask for catalog. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS 
76-100 Republic St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


matic hame 
tune in your 
at once. 


If our dealer is near you 
he wiil make you the 
same liberal terms. 


Write today. 


Krell-French 
Piano Co. 


5612 South 18th St. 
New Castle, Indiana 


AGENTS. 


territory; 


owners wild about them; auto- 
fastener sells at sight; coin money; a for- 
free sample to workers’ write 
Automatic Fastener Co., G740, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ence it makes the way a thing is said—or a proposal made. In the instance 4 
of my would-be correspondent, if he had really—as he said—been attracted = 
by my little sketch, how much more kindly I would have felt toward him if, 
instead of plunging into a proposal of marriage, he had begun his letter with | 
a word of praise of my dear adopted country—brave little Switzerland; 
then gone on to say that he could understand and sympathize with my home- 
sick mood, since though he had a comfortable home, he had no companion to 
| share and cheer it. This, you see, would have let me know he was a lone 
| bachelor (or a widower) who would appreciate companionship; also, that he 
had a nice home: my interest would have been awakened; I might have replied 
to his letter and the correspondence, thus begun, might have led to——no 
telling what. 


But he spoiled all by his want of tact. He may have been a good many | 


tn mr sm 


l 


ooma mom 


" mothers. 
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Truly, | 


even a lovable man, but he had a poor way of showing it in a letter. 
every one should cultivate tact—in conversation, in manner, and particularly in 
correspondence, where a lack of it is quickly perceived and is invariably re- 
pellant. Correspondence is not what it was in the days of our fathers and 
Letter-writing is almost a lost art, since the advent of typewriters 
and post cards. I wonder if my Sunny South friends have quite forgotten the 
little “Ma'amselle“, who used to exchange badinage with them in the dear old 


Household. Where are Alice and Mary Calhoun, who, wrote such charming 
letters and stories? Where are Dr. Botts, Ellys, and Bachelor Parson? 
Illinois. HELVETIA. 


Living a Century and a Half 


Had it not been that I so fully appreciate the academic nature of the 
query and the prema of any such misfortune, Mrs. Bryan's suggestion 
relative to living indefinitely might have roused serious apprehensions. . While 
I do; not always write as I think, for publication, I said a short time ago in 
connection with the suggestions made by the President of the Actuaries’ Society 
of America that the present three-score and ten might easily be stretched out 


to a hundred and fifty years. 


Perhaps the suggestion will not arouse so much: enthusiasm ‘as might be 
_ expected. 


Even in the face of the slow advance .along.this line, as- shown by 
statistics, most people will remain skeptical until the possibility of living so 
long and enjoying life during the added years shall be demonstrated. There 
is no great amount of satisfaction in the reflection that the man who is old 
at seventy or eighty may keep on getting older for another three-quarters 
of a century, and that, sightless and toothless, the last half century’ may be 
dragged out in practical invalidism. Unless the years may be made fruitful, 
unless they are active years, they will be of little advantage to those possess- 
ing them. 

3 It is not the length of our lives but the fullness of them that counts. It 
is impossible to set any arbitrary limit for life. Some people get so weary 
of it before they are twenty-five that they destroy. it; others at-thrice twenty- 
five seem to find pleasure in each day. One of my most delightful friends is 
a man very near the three-quarter century mark who says he finds every year 
richer in the joy of living than the last had been. And he is doing the work 
of two men every week. As he did not marry until nearly fifty he serves the 
useful purpose of showing how nearly ideal late marriages may be, for if ever 
two individuals were one in thought and spirit this pair are. While aside from 
the question under discussion, this may be a hint to me that there is no oc- 
casion for haste in the matter of matrimony during the next twenty-five 
years or so. 

From “Sudden death Good Lord deliver us” is still incorporated in the 
prayer of many persons. They entertain a horror of being suddenly stricken 
down by tLe Grim Reaper. They demand the opportunity offered by a linger- 
ing illness of “preparing for death” and paying the debts of duty or affection 
which they have neglected in the flush of life. But can a few weeks or months 
spent in bed amidst weakness and pain make up for years of short-comings? 

To me it seems more impressive to die in the bright, unrusted harness of 
duty, bravely facing the unknown than to lag superfluous on the stage of life 
after the power of usefulness and of influence has departed. One of our 
latter-day poets finely voices this sentiment in a bit of magazine verse called 
“Youth’s Prayer” 


Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 
Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s wine! 

Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 
Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine! 


Let me go quickly bike the candle-light 
Snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow! 

Give me high noon—and let it then be night— 
Thus would I go. 


And grant that when I face that grisly Thing, 
My song may trumpet down the gray Perhaps! 
Let me be as a tuneswept viol-string 
That feels the Master-Melody—and snaps! 
New York City. 


What a Letter Brought Forth 


Some time ago Mrs. Bryan published in the Open House my letter to 
her, asking for some Southern poems suitable to read or recite at meetings 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in Kansas. My first intimation that the 
letter had appeared in the Magazine was the coming of letters from all over 
the country referring me to certain books and poems. From far-off California 
came a book written by two Southerners, who, like myself, have wandered far 


F. L. ORTON. 


from their native section, but who still love the songs and the people of Dixie. | 


From far up in Michigan came a letter from a son of a veteran Federal sol- 
dier, telling me he had read my appreciative story of how cordially I, a Con- 
federate Veteran, was treated by the boys who wore the blue at their Grand 
Army suppers, and adding that if I ever came to Michigan I would be cor- 
dially welcomed by the old G. A. R. men up there. I was surprised that of 
the Southerners who wrote to me, none had a knowledge of that fine poem, 
“The Georgia Volunteers”, and asked where they might find it. I thought all 
Southerners were familiar with the poem, I wish to thank all those who have 
given me the information I asked for. I would gladly press the hands of 
those kind friends whose words of appreciation made me realize the truth of 
the Hoosier poet’s verse: 


It makes a man feel curious; it makes the tear drops start, 
And you kinder feel a flutter in the region of your heart; 
You can look up and meet his eyes, but you don’t know what to say 
When a hand is on your shoulder in a friendly sort of way. 


I will say to those far-off correspondents who have, as it were, “laid a 
hand upon my shoulder in a friendly sort of way,” that if any of them come 
to this part of Kansas I will bid them a hearty welcome to my home. My Ken- 
tucky wife has not forgotten how to make good biscuits and corn-dodgers. 

Humboldt, Kansas. J. BARRACKMAN. 


His Truest Monument 

When I first read of the loss which the South and the world at large had 
sustained in the death of the uniquely gifted and great souled Joel Chandler 
Harris, I felt a fear lest the Magazine which he had so long planned for and 
had just founded—the Magazine permeated with his own genius and his kindly 
spirit, should pass to some Northern firm in whose hands its peculiar character 
would be changed—its individuality lost. Glad am I that this fear will not 
be realized. The Magazine, like its founder, will remain on its native soil. It 
will continue to come to us each month from the city of its birthplace, the home 
of its creator, The editorial mantle has fallen from the great father to the 
Shoulders of the son—the “Little Boy”, who listened to the quaint Uncle 
Remus stories at first hand. He will keep it up to the high standard marked 
out for it by its founder. May he take up the pen dropped from the hand of 
ehis peerless father and write his way to the hearts of a people who will stand 
by him and loyally sustain him for his own sake and because he is the son 
of the man who has enriched our literature with contributions so original, pure 
and quaintly imaginative that they will continue to charm the mind and touch 
the heart of man and child alike. This Magazine which he created and for 
which he hoped so much is the truest monument of Joel Chandler Harris, Let 
us resolve that it shall endure. Tessa WILLINGHAM Roppey. 

Long Beach, Mississippi. 
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SUSPEND 


In “THE BOX BEAUTIFUL” 
_ An Ideal Holiday Gift 


You cannot possibly select a more practical and beautiful holiday gift than 
President Suspenders, in our beautiful holiday boxes, that are genuine works of 
art. Three designs by Leon Moran—“The Lady in Yellow,” "The Bachelor 


Girl,” and "Fair Rosamond.” 

These suspenders, famous for their unequaled comfort and durability, are 
sure to be highly prized as a holiday gift by the athlete, the business man or the 
man who works. 


Light weight for dress or ofice—medium for ordinary wear. Extra lengths 
for tall men; also youth’s size. Latest exclusive designs and colors. 


Makers’ guarantee on every pair. Order to-day. At 
your dealer’s, or from us direct. We mail to any ad- 
dress, enclosing your presentation card if desired. 


At Regular Price, 50 Cents 


Send for our beautiful 1910 calendar. Has all three box cover designs with Poinsettia flower 
panel (size 7x 15) carrying the calendar. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. No advertisements 
on art panels. Very decorative in any room. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


1715 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


AT ROGERS BROS © yap 


IUS TRIPLE 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere 


Send for Catalogue ““ M-31 * showing all designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(international Silver Co., Successor) 


VINTAGE PATTER 


SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents Wanted 


Business Opportunities 


DEALERS: IF YOU HAVE NOT PUT IN A SUP- 
ply of the Uncle Remus Souvenir Postal Cards, you 
are losing money. Should outsell any other postal 
card. Write for our terms. WOMEN’S AUXIL- 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce poultry and stock 
powders; new plan; steady work. Address BIGLER 
COMPANY, X333, Springfield, Illinois. 


AGENTS—IF I KNEW YOUR NAME, I WOULD 
send you our $2.19 sample outfit free this very min- 
ute. Let me start you in a profitable business. You 
do not need one cent of capital. Experience unnec- 
essary. 50 per cent profit. Credit given. Premiums. 
Freight paid. Chance to win $500 in gold extra. 
Every man and woman should write me for free 
outfit. JAY BLACK, Pres., 15 Beverly Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


$50 WEEKLY; TALKING AND EXPERIENCE UN- 
necessary; our ‘‘trust scheme envelope’’ does the 
work; 200 per cent profit; general agents make $100 
weekly; particulars and 35c sample for 10c; if not 
satisfied 10c refunded. CADILLAC NEEDLE CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—FEW HUSTLERS TO 

handle Identification-Insurance proposition in 
Southern States. Exclusive territory open. Big 
Money-maker. Write for particulars. ROBINSON, 

LEARY & CO., 1427 Manhattan Bldg, Chicago. 
AGENTS—PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, SHEET 
Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, Views Ic. 30 Days’ 
Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. CONSOLIDAT- 
ED PORTRAIT, Dept. 1587, 1027 W Adams St., 
Chicago. 


WIDE-AWAKE 


KUALA na STIG TI 

WOMEN OR MEN—$150 MONTHLY SURE; NO-SEW 
Hooks and Eyes sell on sight; 70 other fast sellers; 
newest line; biggest profits: hurry, get our catalog; 


workers’ outfit free. H. MILLER & CO., Box 155, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Fraternal 


WANTED—ORGANIZERS: GOOD COMMISSIONS; 
fraternal Social Order of Owls, JOHN TALBOT, 
Supreme President, South Bend, Ind. 


IARY, Uncle Remus Memorial Association, Fourth 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rare Coins 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Help Wanted—Female 


LADY S“WERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Post Cards 


SEND 5 CENTS FOR TWO ATTRACTIVE POSTAL 
cards, printed in colors, showing a scene at Uncle 
Remus’s home, and a likeness of the late Joel 
Chandler Harris. Address, WOMEN’S AUXIL- 
IARY, Uncle Remus Memorial Association, Fourth 

National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by u: 
advertised free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Fashions for 


ITH the arrival of Winter the three-quarter length semi-fitting J 
coat is just as popular as ever and will be worn with skirt to i 
match, or as part of the three-piece suit. The long semi-fitting and a 


loose coats will also be worn to a great extent this season and are ex- 
cellent to wear over dresses of sheer material. There is a great variety 
of styles in children’s coats, from the all-cover box-coat to the pretty 


coat with the flounced skirt. Some of these flounces are shirred, others 


Catalog | ssa : a sina a. atic favorite. thas 
Today AS being plaited. Velvet, broadcloth and bengaline are the favorite ma 


terials for these models, 
trimmed with braid or 
with fur. 

For evening wear the 


Hae ec | a princess dress is still very 
Í O $ : «s = R 

Entire set made from that rich, black, lustrous, long, 

silky fur, American lynx, so popular for its splendid 

wearing qualities as well as beautiful appearance. 


No. 6 R 127—Hat, the latest and most popular shape, trimmed 
with the natural head and tail, giving a long, graceful plume ef- 
fect. A style becoming to anyone, a : S $3.75 


No. 29 R 103—Extra Large Shawl Scarf, as illustrated, with 
large animal head and four tails. Lined with finest quality of 
peau de cygne silk, A - : r $7.45 


No. 29 R 403 A—The Largest Size Rug Muff, lined with 
beautiful shirred peau de cygne silk. Has head, four paws 
and bushy tail, A à > a F A a ° 


Complete set of three pieces, . s é 


This Beautiful Pure Taffeta Silk Petti- 
coat we are offering at about one-half 
the price you would pay for it at retail; 
the same quality of rustling taffeta 
is never put ina petticoat that would 
sell for less than from §7.00 to $9.00. 
Full flare ruffle, twelve inches deep, 
as illustration shows, with two wide 
tailor clusters of shirring and cord- 
ings. Finished with extra sateen 
dust ruffle. If it’s not the great- 
est value in a Pure Taffeta 
Silk Petticoat you have ever 
seen, you can return it and 
we will refund your mon- 


$ 


popular, the draped semi- 
fitting costumes with the 
over skirt taking the lead. 

The plain shirt-waist 
and skirt will always be 
first favorite for every- 
z day and general wear. 

Two very neat and 
stylish models, which can 
easily be made by the 
home-dressmaker, are here 
shown in Nos. 3047 and 
3019. 


ey and all transporta- bg 

= i ag Colors, 

lack, white, wistaria, c € pij Be 

champagne color, navy 3023—The easy s COM- 3047—3019 
blue, light tan, brown, 


fortable lines of this 

pretty dressing sack at 

once commend it for practical use. White and blue dotted French 
flannel was the material used in the making, but the daintily col- 
ored flannelettes, as well as cotton crepe and cashmere, will all make 
up prettily. The back is semi-fitting and the front fullness is held 
in place by blue ribbons attached to the under-arm seams, and tied 
in front. A bow of similar ribbon is used at the neck. The pattern 
is in 4 sizes, 36 to 44 inches, bust measure. For 36-inch bust the 


aark red, dark green, 
pium or raisin color, 
also changeable 
cerise and green, red 
and black, blue and 
green, brown and 
black, green and 
black, gray and 
black, blue and 


sack will require 214 yards of material 36 inches wide with 21, za 
yards ribbon. pt 
3027 — Ladies’ Eleven-Gored = 


Skirt. The skirt is a new model, 
cut with narrow gores, designed to 
give the slim look now demanded 
by fashion. The style is a practi- 
cal one and adapted to many fab- 
rics. The closing is in the back, 
and while giving the close fit over 
the hips, the lower edge has the de- 
sired flare. Among the fashionable 
materials which might serve for 
development are diagonal cheviot, 
serge, panama and voile. The pat- 
tern is in 7 sizes—22 to 34 inches 
waist measure. For 26-inch waist 
the skirt will require 414 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. Width 


No. of Skirt 25 R 224 


| 


BELLASHESS&(O :" 


BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. — 


Free 


NEW YORK CITY.N.Y Catalog. 
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3023—3027 of lower edge in medium size, os cre 

about 314 yards. hee Bi? 

st | o 238 S- 

| W W w | tg ERS 
j THE OMAN WHO ENO ir 3047—The simple tucked shirt-waist is always liked and is very practical ss = 
that her good looks—her success in society ine adras, wool batis and taffeta silk. In this model the tucks RI KC) 
—depend chiefly on her complexion, uses for linen, madras, wool liste, é a 


always that greatest of beautifiers, Lablache, on each side of the center front and back are stitched all the way down, those 


It keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Pre- at the shoulders in front terminating at yoke depth. The shirt-waist sleeves i 

vents redness, roughness and chaps caused are finished by straight cuffs. The pattern is in 6 sizes—32 to 42 inches, bust 

m Sees Coe pate sasure. For 36-inch bust the waist will require 234 yards of material 36 
E. toits users the appearance of | measure. For 36-inch bust the waist will require 2%, yard: é al : 

perennial youth. ‘| inches wide. 

Refuse substitutes. They may be | g : s ; J 

dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or | 3019—One of the smartest of the new skirts is shown in this nine-gored 

Cream, 50€. a box, of druggists or “Y; | : $ : : F A A x 

by mail. Send 10c. forsample box. S model, with plaited sections at the lower part of the side-front and side- 

BEN. LEVY CO. | back gores. The alternating gores form box-plaits, thus giving the de- 
French Perfumers, Dept, 29 / 8 8.8 I f 


125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. / sired long lines, that lend height to the figure and will prove especially 

: becoming to the short woman. The pattern is in 6 sizes—22 to 32 inches 
raist measure. For 26-inch waist, the skirt will require 51% yards of 
material 36 inches wide. Width of lower edge in medium size about 


Don't Pay Two Prices for Stoves & Ranges | 45; vards 
/4 
ie Buy at Factory Prices, Save $18.00 À 


i ec HOOSIER STOVES 3087—Girls’ One-Piece Dress. This smart though simple little model 
Gata Aro Wonderful “Fuel Savers and Easy , nella o ve d i ark serge or mo- 
SAARA Bakers.” The 20 new 1910 improvements would be excellent for school wear, developed in d irk blue rge. Eare 

| make them the Deng stoves Bhd hair. It is also suitable for the washable fabrics, such as pique, duck, 

tue fest when you can buy them at galatea and the checked ginghams. A removable shield fills in the low- 


such low unheardof Factory prices.” > hich lava i A sted style, closing with bone buttons. 
je pohani uo vou cut front, which laps in double breasted style, cl sing w. 2? vade 
= to use 30 days free in yourownhome || The belt, which may be of leather or of the material, is slipped through 


Kras og tached tye une | straps at the under-arm seam. The pattern is in 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 
—_ absolutely curhass onything over nde = || For a girl of 8 years the dress will require 2% yards of material 36 3087 
BF Send Postal Today for Free Catalogue. inches wide. 


HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 137 State St., Marion, Ind. | 
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SSM The Pride of Hattie Rugg 


|| 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


My ' | = only have detected it. “Perhaps you might have been just as much disap- |, 

. | | pointed if you had come to live in a little cottage on Grimm Street,” Hattie 

bh autitvi } SSP A continued. “Sometimes I think that we are born to happiness or unhappiness 
PA i and that no act of ours can change it. Now sit down, Laura,” she counseled. 


| They had been half sitting against the ledge of the big kitchen cabinet. “Sit 

In the Day's Work” down and let us talk this thing over soberly. In the first place, you are not 
I aah aeiae par Pre a going to leave. You are not going to be cowardly enough to do that. You 
ash werk sed puiain gua are going to be brave. You are going to meet your husband with a smile 


which is just out, and which is different always, to let him feel that you forgive him freely and fully, to let him never 
from every other sewing machine in the world— v A A 


TR SEWING see you in tears, to let him feel that home is the one place to which he can 
GO FREE MACHINE turn and never meet any reproach but his own; and some time the day will 
My book tells how, until I invented The FREE, the only come when he will appreciate these things and beg for help. It must, Laura, 


improvement in sewing machines for Biz years’ po 5 must! Then is the day you will be glad, oh, 50 glad, more heppy than any- 
Kd in fons colors, and aebentty norih Wea, na ing else in this world could have made you, that you have been faithful and 

Beautiful Fancy Work pse you were there to rescue his real self from out of the wreck he had heaped 
Sees Gan do with The FREE atinchmenis. RUNE sed about it. I know, dear, that this is not a pleasant task that you must go back 
a explains dine marvelo T demand or oo oso to face. Endurance is perhaps the hardest thing in this world to remain stead- 
The FREE. gy eg fast in; to wait and wait and take no action, to suffer and to sorrow. But 
a very Reasonable Price and Liberal Terms. these are what women, good, true, brave women, must bear.” 

I Will Send a Christmas Copy It was in this wise that Hattie counseled Laura, restoring her at last to 
A ll book u erga Sron 1o Shs je ra | that poise which, for an hour, she had lost. She had implanted no new thought 
Ricrtedar, mow, while this om geer s oi apo lin the wifes bosom. All these things Laura had known, all these things she 
Wm.C. Free, Pres., Free Sewing Machine Co, had counseled herself, but to hear them from the lips of another and from one, 
Dept. T 35 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. too, whom she felt she could trust, was a fresh consecration to the burden she 

Do =: must carry, and, by and by, with renewed hope for some far-distant better 
| day, she went back home the way she had come, hurrying lest Sam might have | 
5 40 ¿awakened in the meantime and have missed her. 
$ to $ | When her caller was gone, Hattie sat down again, and, burying her face 
S d in her hands, silently wept, her shoulders heaving; but not for long. Discover- 
ave ing presently in a fright that she was crying, she arose and hastily bathed 
on your her eyes, removing as far as possible all traces of tears. Then she sat down 


S again to wait. It was nearly half an hour later when there came a stumbling, 
tove hesitating footstep at the doorway. The knob rattled and the door opened 
By Our Direct-From-Factory- || | slowly. Hattie’s impulse was to cower into a corner, to shrink, to fear, but 


To-You Selling Plan. she conquered that impulse. As Joe came in she looked up hastily and then / 
Write for our Catalog No. 342 and compare || |her heart gave a great bound of relief. / 


our prices and quality with others. That's all Yes, he was intoxicated, but, thank God, this time he was not in an | 

the proof you need. ugly mood! | 
Thousands of our customers have written us gl) i a 

there's no better stove than the Kalamazoo (THE EN D) 

anywhere atany price. Hundreds of thousands 

are now in use. Our catalog tells you how to 


buy—how to know a good stove. Our credit | 
plan makes paying easy for all responsible TH E Ce I N Es R J A R | ' 
persons. = i 

We make stoves and ranges of every kind. | 

Select from our Catalog—buy direct from us | 


—the manufacturers—tor 


) 
~ The Tale That Taft Told . 
Cash or Credit | While spending the Winter in Georgia, before his inauguration as Presi- a. (AP 
prepaid. Sato nea t, j f: am N : ‘dent, Mr. Taft went to the city of Athens to deliver an address to the students | 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Oz M of the University of Georgia. He met a member of the faculty—a staunch | ‘ 
Kalamazoo, Mich. POR se lat SOKO TAM: Assisted by Cuticura 
| “Judge, I voted the Democratic ticket, but wanted to see you win.” Te Sq.; 


A Kalama oo Judge Taft replied: 


Promoted by 


“Brer Jasper died and the other deacons told Brer Johnson he must say bus Aye.. Boston. ee oe AMIRE and 
‘something good about the deceased on Sunday night. At first he declined, Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
but finally consented. u | ee - = mara eae i 

“Sunday night, when time for the eulogy arrived, he arose slowly and said: 
“Brederen and Sisteren, I promised ter say sump’n good 'bout Deacon Jasper 


to-night, an’ I will say we all hopes he’s gone whar we knows he aint’.” 
sa 
Burges Johnson's Little Joke The 


| Mr. Burges Johnson, former editor of Judge and now connected with a | Com- 
leading publishing house, visited Atlanta some time ago. Despite the fact | fortable 
that Mr. Johnson was for quite a while the editor of Judge, he has not lost his | W h of 
‘sense of humor. He was very much interested in hearing the Atlantans talk armth o 


‘about their city. A well-known Atlantan said to him as the climax of a rather the Best Fleece- 


elaborate praise of his own city: ' Lined Underwear 
| “In fact, sir, Atlanta sets the pace for all the other cities of the South.” Defies the Cold ana Chill. 
“Ah!” Mr. Johnson, softly, “I see now why they call it the : 
Ah" suggested Mr Don't risk Pour hoki. thin vini 


| ‘Gait City’.” | by wearing underwear that doesn't 


: : Paul, Calcutta; China, Ho 
Dir tt Yi : | “You remind me of the story of Brer Jasper and Brer Johnson, who were Japan, 2. P. Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. At 
1 i i ies , LELO., CE wn, + UBA, 
TRADE Irect to, s ou both deacons in the Shilo Baptist church, although avowed enemies, | pannon, aa Sola Props., 133 Colum- 
ame > | Ave. Boston. @@# Post-free, 32-page Cuti- 


THIS BEAUTIFUL GENUINE CLUNY 


r an 


4: AS 

& 

mre 

TAJNE 
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| AB | alford your body proper protection. Wear 
| ; | He Had the Real Goods winter o er oe or 
SIZE 20 IN “No, sir!” laimed the drummer, “no house in the country, I'm proud | LAMBSDOWN. 

CENTER PIECE for CHRISTMAS PERE AL Sane 


VELLASTIC Underwear for Men, Women and 


r Vi . À " 99 
awon dact tor Si, 98, westh SOO.. Monay Onde to say, has more men and women pushing its line of goods than ours. 


or stamps. Write also for our free Catalog of Laces. | “What do you sell?” asked the man with the chin whiskers. Children. This is fleece- lined teo. It is made on 
INTERNATIONAL LACE IMPORT COMPANY "= 5 39 special patented machinery which gives it great elas- 
156 5th Ave., New York City Baby carriages. 


ticity, permitting perfect freedom of movement and pro- 


we viding a snug and comfortable fit to the body. 
SPECIAL SALE 
HAIR GOODS she Tears Whole Truth | GE garments, 250. up. Union Suits UGC on. 
Ferrold—I can’t get any speed out of that motor-car you sold me. You LAMBSDOWN Underwear for Men. It resists the 
2 2 z d a e u . o . . o o 
sea ću Motet aaa Ree cocks: | told me you had been arrested six times in it. t ag gem i s? mag ko s of its fabric. 
disect from memslacturer bwet, Hobart—So I was, old chap. For obstructing the highway. ts soit, smooth, y, Heece-lining keeps the body 
eee at lowest prices, I will pani, Saree pa always pi healthful and most comfortable. 
E EE vA M a garments,75c. and $1.00. Union Suits,$1.50. 
Pe Pins English Turban Braid for $3.50 Boys’ single garments, 50c. Union Suits, $1.00. 
m It Was Mean of Her Made in the most sanitary mills of the world. At all De 
a Best dressers everywhere are getting it. | * ~ $ i al dnra dosta ie alers, 
7 Made of fine natural wavy hair; ordinary | Major Blower—Yes, miss, there was a long account of my valor on the UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 
shades; can be braided, puffed or curled. Regular price | Largest makers of underwear in the world. 
gos, Special Sale Price i BZ ININE TOA jas > battlefield. k ; ; , 
DE Belo e or Si. iatale JE UP $1.85 Miss Tabasco—Indeed? Was it a running account, major? SPIRE ea ee 


Day ae ae ordinary shades, regular $5.00 value. $2.85 i WONDER QIL LAMP 
e ce > . LJ LJ LJ 
cae APR OLS 2k Ft me Odds and Ends 

of eight Puffs, retail $3.00. My Special Sale Price $1.00 So This is a Genuine 
VW oao so one srao ja pach Salty in 
e U.S., made ntroduce the Wonder 
INCANDESCENT 100-CANDLE POWER 
Kerosene Oil Lamp. Many times 
BRIGHTER, CHEAPER and SAFER than 
Gasoline, Electricity or ordinary lamps 
or lighting Homes, Offices, Stores, 
alls and Churches. If you accept the 
| proposition we send you we willgive you 
a lamp FREE. Send your name and the 
name of your nearest express office. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO. 
Largest Lamp House in America. 


1012 FACTORY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


= hk To “un? geo OOO SE TS FS a 


Send sample of hair and describe goods desired. Every order has Varvara Smolianoff, who drives a cab in Moscow, is the only woman 

my personal attention. je e : : ‘ ‘ : ; i i i 7 

Šent FREE: large new illustrated catalog of numerous hair goods | licensed driver in Russia. Her father, a cabman, lost his life in trying to save 
H 


REGRESO Deane i Hinte on Care of Hair”. MES P | that of a police sergeant, and the authorities thereupon transferred his license | 
o to his daughter, in whose cab many ladies like to ride. 

= EE 

ts KA Oe OS a HAIR fies the hair. 


Very numerous are the patents that have been issued to women on novel- | 
ties in furniture. One piece, which appears to be a school desk, also contains 
an organ. With simple manipulation, an innocent looking sofa is converted 
into a bath tub. 


SOAP 


Has “That Clean Smell” 
which distinguishes it from ordinary 
soaps. ‘The odor of Lifebuoy asso- 
ciates itself with utter clean-ness 
and wholesomeness. 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is ihe most satislactory of all soaps. 
Cleans and disinfects at the same time. Heals 
cuts and scratches which, when infected, are 
often poisoned. 
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At your’ Ta 


Grocers‘ 4 


LEVER. BROS. 
COMPANY Gis 
Cambridge, Mass. SS ye oct 


A HAND POWER VACUUM CLEANER 
THAT CLEANS 


A MACHINE—NOT A TOY 


Within the reach of everyone. Only one 
operator required. Easily handled. Can be 
used by a child. Produces a Vacuum equal to 
Electric machine. 


MADE OF NICKELED STEEL 


The Best, Most Efficient and Substan- 
tial Hand Vacuum Cleaner Made 


A machine in every sense of the word, nota 
plaything or a toy. Puilt by the manufacturers 
of the celebrated 


Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner, 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR & 
VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
519 N. Taylor Ave., Dept. U. R., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Representatives wanted in all parts of the world. 


If “not obtainable at your 
: Sruggiets a large, full-size Fe 4 
bottle will be sent, express BZ 
f paid, anywhere in the US. f 
on receipt of One Dollar. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN 
35 Barclay Street, NewYork f 
Dep’t G. 


We Could Start 


this “ad'" many ways to attract your attention. 
Don’t fail to accept our great offer on Page 40. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF 
MAJOR “WORTH” JORDAN | 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


boy, pressed into service and a dress suit, had been helping Jim open, and | 
favored himself with tastes most liberally. It was he, who, after drinking | 
half a quart bottle of champagne, had delivered the message relative to the | 
charred rooster, and returned on the qui vive with pleased excitement at the 
evident success of his mission in appreciative smiles from the guests. 

From the back porch, Jim, followed by the lot boy, made a very unsteady 
way to the pantry, which opened into the butler’s closet, the latter separated 
from the dining-room by a swinging door. The rattle of dishes and the din 
of serving had drowned any other noises which might have been made, As 
Jim unlocked the pantry door, a flood of light streamed in. With loud 
squawks, gobblings, and squeals of pain, the twelve denuded turkeys, their 
stupor from eating brandied cherries gone, made a simultaneous rush to get 
out. Jim gave one look, his eyes bulged, and he emitted a yell which rang 
through the house. 
| “My Lawd! Dey’s done resurrected! Save me Lawd! Save me!" he 
‘squalled and made a break for the dining-room, the yelling lot boy right be- | 
‘hind him and the flock of pain-crazed turkeys about his feet. 

As the swinging door flew into the dining-room, it bowled over two. 
waiters with trays of dishes and silver. Two astonished howls from the waiters | 
‘mingled with the din of crashing glass and silver and the yells from Jim 
and the boy. 

Another waiter took in the situation, and dived through the bay window 
like a frog into a pond. Jim didn’t wait to go around the long table. He did 
not have time. Neither had the turkeys. Negroes and turkeys went right on 
and over it. One bird pecked Colonel Bludworth on his bald head, and an- 
other got its claws caught in a lace bertha worn by one of the ladies and hung, | 
gobbling and scratching. Jim was scrambling across the festal board with one | 
foot hung in a lot of bamboo vines which had been pinned to the tablecloth 
and was taking cloth, dishes and decorations with him. 

Several of the ladies were screaming. Mrs. Worthington Jordan yodeled 
like a circus calliope. The lot boy went under the table, and as Miss Philo- 
mene Barrington, an excitable maiden of fifty years or so, was wildly kicking, 
she caught him on the ear, and he, thinking the ghost turkeys had him, 
grabbed her foot and bit it. Two more waiters dived out the window. 

The Honorable Patrick Henry swung his chair at a maddened turkey 
in front of him, knocked a low fly with the creature which landed full in the 
face of the choleric Colonel Culpepper Hamby, who grabbed the carcass and 
sailed it back at the Congressman. 

“Dammit, sir, don't you come a-throwin’ fowls into my face, you in- | 
fernal, free silver Populite you!” he yelled. | 

By this time, the crowd and most of the turkeys were in the parlor and | 
the hall. The gentlemen had somewhat recovered their presence of mind and 
were trying to chase and catch the maddened fowls. Miss Philomene Bar- 
rington was yet in her chair in the dining-room, her heels beating a tattoo on 
the floor as she faintly bleated. Mrs. Judge Savington would raise her head 
from the dish of ice cream where it reposed, give a muffled whoop, and re- 
lapse into graceful unconsciousness and more ice cream. Mrs. Captain Fusilier 
Lacombe, of French descent and therefore valiant and excitable, was being held 
while she waved a stalk of celery and defied the world to come on. 

Mrs. Worthington Jordan was waddling in circles about the parlor, quack- 
ing entreaties to high Heaven to be informed what had happened and how. 
Suddenly it dawned upon her that Jim was responsible. The Major, speech- 
less with laughter, was pulling the panic stricken negro by his coat tails from 
under the piano where he had taken refuge. He got on his feet and stood 
trembling. A festoon of bamboo vine twined about his neck, and in one hand 
he still clutched his battered waiter. The din subsided, and most of the guests 
came through the open folding doors to where Jim and the Major faced the 
blazing wrath of the hostess. 

“You trifling, miserable, drunken wretch, you are the cause of this!” she 
cried. “Take yourself off this place instantly, and don’t you dare set foot 
on it again as long as you live.” 

“Madam,” began the Major, “it was entirely an accident, and I was as | 
much to blame—more so, than Jim here.” 

“I don’t care—he’s got to go. Don’t you dave even look over my fence 
again, you black scamp—you hear? Now go!” 

“Henrietta—this will not do, I can’t permit Jim to be run off that way,” 
said her husband. 
| “Pd like to know how you'll prevent!” she cried, and stamped her foot 
with fury. “This is my place and I say he shall go!” 

“Madam, that nigger was raised with me. He belonged to me when we 
were boys. We played together, went swimming together, fished and hunted 
together. I shall protect him.” The Major spoke calmly but resolutely. 

“I don’t care—he leaves this place!” his wife echoed shrilly. 

“Madam, that nigger shot a Yankee soldier who was about to kill me with | 
a bayonet as I lay pinned beneath my horse: he stole and fed me when we | 
had no rations, and refused to leave me when freed. I beg that you calm | 
yourself.” | 

“I wont—he shall go!” she reiterated. The Major drew himself up and | 
his eyes flashed fire. | 

“Then by the Eternal, DI go, too,” he retorted. “Come on, Jim, we are 
going back to Blue Lake to stay.” | 

Hurriedly they packed their belongings and started to the station. | 


“ee 

As they waited for the train the Major remarked: | 
| “Jim, I've got about ten thousand cash and Cypress Grove left. If I| 
| go first it’s going to be yours.” | 

“Thanky, Marse Worf. En ef I goes fust, all my fishin’ tackle is yourn. | 
Bet dem ole blue bream fishes is a strikin’, en de bullfrogs a bellerin’ fer us 
on de lake right now. Dis yere train don’t go fas’ ernuff ter suit me,” said Jim 
as they clambered aboard. 

There was a great peace on the face of the Major as he settled back in 
a seat in the smoker. | 
“Jim, you old rascal, the good times are a coming.? 
“Yas, suh, thank Gawd.? 


ee 


TL TT 
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Hurrah for Old Abe!” 


Lincoln issued that proclamation of his. 
“En O!: Miss,” added Jim. 


(THE END) 


“And Jim, I never knew before how some of you niggers felt when Abe 
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ACKERS 


SENT FREE 


Just to let you prove to yourself and every 

member of your family how much better 

Educator Crackers are than the kinds you 
usually get, we will send you an assorted box 
containing a variety of the best liked kinds. 
Please send your name and address and your 
grocer's name, too, if convenient. 


The Name EDUCATOR ts on every Educator Cracker 


MOSS MS 


After you have tried them, ask your grocer for 
Educator Crackers. lf he hasn't them, and won't 
get them for you, we'll supply you direct. 


"7 Johnson Educator Food Co, 
l 239 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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IRACLE VUTEIT | — 
FOR DOUBLE STAGGERED 60 A 
AIR SPACE BLOCKS—NOW 
This is the Miracle Mould outfit that made the 
blocks for this house—our patented double air-space 
block as shown—the best concrete block ever made 
and cheap to make at 
that. Total cost of all 
concrete for this 8 room 
house was $650. ; 
We have gone to the ; 
basis of manufacturing 
for the trade, and are 
reducing our costs of 
manufacture and also E 
cutting out selling 
expense. This ex- 
plains the 
SEND FOR OUR 128 PAGE BOOK ON CONCRETE, 
ENCLOSING 24c STAMPS. If you are not satisfied 
we will return you 25c and you keep the book. 
Ask For Our Latest Discount Sheet 
It is worth the re Rates es- 
tablishments— 
price to know big and little— 
about the great aremakingthe 
MIRACLE BLOCK MIRACLE BLOCK 
WE MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE Or 
CONCRETE WORKING TOOLS AND MA- 
CHINERY, SEWER PIPE MOLDS, CULVERT 
FORMS, BRICK MACHINES, MIXERS, 
TAMPERS, ETC. 
MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
132 Wilder St., Minneapolis, Minn. da 


Self-Watering Flower Boxes 
Ko AT z See | 


Pat. 1-29-07—6-22-09 


They Care For Your Plants While You Visit Your Friends 


Reservoir in bottom of box holds sufficient water to keep roots moist 
for ten to fifteen days. This is sub-irrigation perfectly applied—roots 
get water first. Boxes made of heavy galvanized iron, handsomcly 
enameled. No Rust—No Rot—No Leak—Warranted 5 years. 


A VERY ACCEPTABLE XMAS GIFT to any flower lover. 37 Styles 
and sizes. Specials made to order. Sold on 30 Days Free Trial. 

Write today for complete catalog and Splendid Booklet by Eben 
E. Rexford, giving 15 combinations for Boxes and how to care for 
them. Enclose 4 cents postage to cover cost of mailing. 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MFG. CO. 


500 Kamm Bldg., 


40 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. San Francisco, Calif. 


CANARIES ON TRIAL 


Over in Germany we train these 
canaries to actually imitate the tones 
of the flute, violin, and chimes, and 
to trill more beautifully than the 
greatest operatic soprano. The Bell 
Roll as sung by one of these little 
birds is a revelation. Sing until 
lights go out. A fine Xmas gift, 


We will sell you one of these birds and allow you to 
keep it for two weeks on trial. Then if you don’t 
think he is the most wonderful canary you ever heard, 
you can return him to us and we will return your money. 
You are under no obligations when you order one of 
these canaries. We are very willing to take all the risk, 
Last season we sold over 4,000 of these songste"s 
on trial in the U. S., Canada and Mexico, and every bird 
stayed sold. The people who bought them were dee 
lighted and we have hundreds of letters to prove this. 
We publish a book that tells how canaries are trained. 
We will send you this book free. Write for it to-day. 


ARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
CUGLEY & MULLEN, Steen Pet Shop in the world 


nn lee LightingSystem ®©. 


The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. [ 
Beautiful fixtures for the home. At- 


tractive high candle power inverted KH 


arcs for stores, halls, etc. Best prop- Hi 
osition for hustling agents. Write $ 
today terms and territory. 
Catalog free. SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
286 Second St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 


TELL YOUR NEIGHBORS | 


About This Great Pattern Offer 


Take advantage of this chance to secure a stylish and perfect dress pattern for 
Five Cents: then let your friends know how easy it is to get one. 

Since this pattern announcement appeared in our September number 50,000 
women have used the coupon and secured patterns, and from not a single one has 
there been a complaint. Everybody has been pleased and satisfied. 

You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
your order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 
five cents each. If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 
pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 

is coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the 
chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your 
coupons, if you can’t use them right away. It is money saved. 

Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 
will be found on the coupon. 

Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Pattern Department ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Pears 


“Our doubts are traitors 


and make us lose the good 
we oft might win.” 
One cake of Pears’ cone 


vinces. 
Sold all over the world. 


“ Holiday time is 
a good time to 
start a home li- 
brary. One that 
can grow with 
your books, 
built on the 
unit system, 
that expands 
as needed. 


Globe-Wernicke 


| Elastic Bookcases 


are sold at uniform prices—by 1500 
agencies—freight prepaid everywhere. 
Look for theGlobe-W ernicke trade-mark 
—it is your guarantee of quality—your 
protection against inferiority—your as- 
surance of being able to obtain duplicates 

at any future time. 
Write today for lists of the "World's 
Best Books,’’ complete illustrated cat- 
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I} Sewing Cabinet 
Spool Holder and Pin Cushion 


Indispensable adjunct to every 
,woman’s sewing-room. Handy 
and serviceable, it has distinct 
‚usefulness, while as an ornament 
to a room it combines fine lines 
and pleasing design. Finest Ma- 
hogany finish, Mission style. 
Contains rack for 18 spools of 
silk, drawer and pin cushion. 
Size just right—7% in. high, 4 
in. sq. Send for this useful 
little cabinet to-day. You will 
want to give each of your lady 
Jriends one for X-mas. 
9 Spools Silk Free 

If you order at once we will 
send with your cabinet, 9 spools 
best silk—enough to last you 
several months. Price, neatly 
boxed, prepaid, $2. Antique 
Co., Dept. W, Lebanon, Pa. 


One enthusiastic purchaser 
writes: “I would mot be 
without your cabinet if tt cost $5.00." 


GRAB’S KEYLESS BASKET BANK “howe” 


ENCOURAGES SAVING 
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It automatically registers the deposit of 
each coin. Capacity $30.00. Impossible to 
extract any money until $5.00 or a multiple 
thereof in dimes is deposited—when bank 
automatically opens. Made of solid steel 
and iron, oxidized copper finish. Size 2% x 
3% inches: weight 14 ounces. Price $1.00 
prepaid in U. S, 

Order to-day—money back if not satisfied. 


Agents—Our attractive offer will interest you— Write. 
| VICTOR M. GRAB £ CO. l 
1184 Ashland Block Chicago, Ill, 


Don't Throw it Away “ag Does Your:Granite:Dish 
= or HOt Weter Bag Leak ? 
E 


A uss MENDETS 


Fe They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
<> brass, copper, graniteware, hot water 
=> bags, ete. No solder, cement or rivet. Any 
one can use them; fit any surface; two mil- 

lion in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. Com- 
plete pkg. assorted sizes, 25e. postpaid. Agents wanted, 
Collette Mig. Co., Box 213, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Taxidermy Zak» E i — 
Bae Mount Beautiful Birds 


FREE. À phies,suchasbirdsandanimals. Deco- 
l BA rate your homeor make money mounte 
: ing for others. dermists hand- 
7” somely paid. Success guaranteed or 

notuition. Book **How to to Monni: 
P Birds & Animals”’sent free. Write today. N.W. 
Thy Seh. of Taxidermy, 1589 Elwood Bdg. Omaha, Nob 


The American Audit Co. 


3055—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, Closing Under an 
Inverted Box-Plait at Centre-Back Seam, 
Having Inserted Plaited Sections at Side 
Seams and Backward-Turning Plaits at the 
Other Seams. 7 sizes, 22 to 34. 


3076—Ladies’ Princess Dress, Closing at Left Side- 
Front Seam and with or without the Remov- 
able Chemisette. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 


SQ 


206{—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist, with Yoke. 6 


sizes, 32 to 42. 


3073—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 
3066—Misses’ Semi-Fitting Coat. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 
years. 


3065—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, Closing at Left 
Side of Back and with or without Long 
Sleeves and Removable Chemisette. 7 sizes, 32 
to 44. 

3054—Childs’ Dress, with Kimono Yoke. 4 sizes, 

1⁄2 to 5 years. 


3950—Girls’ Dress, with Guimpe. 4 sizes, 6 to 1? 
years. 
3059—Ladies’ Princess Dress, in Coat Style. 6 


sizes, 32 to 42. 


3080—Girls’ and Childs’ One-Piece Dress. 
3 to |! years. 


5 sizes, 


3064—Girls’ Two-Piece Suit, Consisting of a Three- 
Quarter Length Coat, and a One-Piece Plaited 
Skirt Having Suspenders. 5 sizes, 6 to 14 
years. 


SEE COUPON FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO PATTERN MEASUREMENTS 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO. COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec'y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: . 


NEW YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON — Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS -Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE— Kiser Building. 
RICHMOND—Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA — Bellevue-Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO-—Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
C. P. BIDWELL, Res. Vice-Pres. 


Cable Address 


Telephone 
Main 872 Amdit, N.Y. 
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Uncle Remus's Home Magazine a year $1.00 | To You 
Five Everblooming Rose Bushes . 1.00, 
The Bishop and the Boogerman . 


Good for new or renewal subscriptions 
Not good after Monday, January 17, 1910 


BISHOP 


The Bishop and the 
Boogerman 


was the last great story written by Joel Chandler 
Harris. This is the charming narrative of a little 
truly girl, her crabbed old uncle, Mr. Billy San- 
ders, and a very civil engineer. The book is 
beautifully illustrated by Charlotte Harding. It 
has nearly 200 pages, on good paper, finely 
printed, and is fit to adorn any library. Demand 
for this volume has been wonderful. The first 
edition was snapped up in thirty days. The new 
edition is ready and a copy will be shipped to 


you the day your order is received. 


A 
S JACK LONDON, St Writ 
e, s ~*~ Every reader of UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE knows the intensely interesting character of the stories by this vivid and pic- 
* beg €, turesque writer. With a style gripping, and filled with the tang of the atmosphere of genuine life, his writings are preferred above 
Sa probably any other author of modern times. His stories are intense and full of action. They are noble and lead the reader 
4% °: A along the paths of worthy ambition, giving new inspiration in a patient yet powerful endeavor to make the most and best out of 
KA Co, a) > life. Think of what you save alone in subscribing now, and getting the benefit of Jack London’s nine great short stories. 
tly aa 
9, Ap vy, TWO YEARS HAVE ROLLED BY Since Joel Chandler Harris, alive and well in our midst, was asked 
4 ‘2 Y i $ for a few lines about his own Magazine. Just opposite is what he 
E) ae NA wrote. Read the sweet classic. These are his principles for the Magazine, and they are being carried out to-day. 
% side ty `- Co of course it is a bigger Magazine now, and getting still better with one-quarter million monthly readers. But in 
= S, We * €, each issue you will find some of the writings of the founder and his bounden desire to keep his Magazine always clean, 
O 2 4 To, KA a sweet and wholesome, will always be preserved. It was a desire of Joel Chandler Harris that his Magazine be 
af Ka A >, Le made Ne a. and he asked the people to stand back of it with their subscriptions. Help to give it 
A A re one-half million subscribers. What a fitting tribute! 
o =. a *% ` 
= oe ? %, : ~ Even though your subscription has years to run, you cannot afford to miss this great offer. Accept the 
2%, Ye, u Se O whole opportunity yourself and have another year added, or don't forget a friend. Anyhow, you can- 
Te 4, + A = aa +. not afford not to take some action in this matter. 
x *. A a * % 
w N i = “2 Sip © Remember our best previous ofřer was a year’s subscription for a dollar and choice of the book 
fo Py %C zu h s i «S or roses. Now you get a year’s subscription, the book and the roses. All for $1.00. Act to-day. 
fo Je KG % je, 
% s Peace raha’, NG A SUGGESTION 
KA EO be %, e La 
, - KA = % %, T, O An appropriate present to a friend is a year's subseription to the Magazine founded 
€ % w, o, “0, = €, by Joel Chandler Harris. You furnish your friend twelve months’ splendid reading, 
CA o £ Cp NA and a monthly token of your esteem and gratitude. Designate in your order to 
Ky ka ? : 
* 2 Ms ? (LP 'A E © whom we are to send our splendid gift card showing you are the giver of a year’s 
: 26 r. Ye, 4 o Ke (u subsoription, and have the book and roses sent to your address. 
o 4 " g = Ka aa 
a stats, SP NY. Take advantage of this superb 
% KA Va je ie 4 
6 ee fe cs, WW Offer NOW. It may never be 
. (2) o A . 
4% N . = 
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A Splendid Rose 
Collection 


Five everblooming rose bushes! Delivered free to 
your door and all ready to plant. Each is a 
healthy plant, which continuously produces great 
masses of beautiful roses through the entire grow- 
ing season. With ordinary care they will bloom 


the first season. Look at the variety: No. |, 
Marechal Niel; No. 2, Madam Lombard; No. 3, 
Meteor; No. 4, White LaFrance; and 5th, Mile. 
Franciska Kruger. We sold 30,000 sets of these 
rose bushes last year, and those lucky enough to 
get them were delighted. No publication ever 
handled a more satisfactory premium. Orders 
the same day as received will be sent to our 
greenhouses, and prompt delivery made. These 
are the months to plant roses. Get this col- 
lection. 


Just a Word from 
“Uncle Remus” 


This is the holiday season, the time for 
gifts and sweet remembrances. Uncle 
Remus’s Home Magazine appeals in a spe- 
cial way to both old and young; even the 
children enjoy it. Not one of your young 
friends but would appreciate it. We do 
not claim that it is better than the best 
magazines, but that it is a little different 
in its appeal to readers of all ages. It 
has no muck rake; no political ranter to 
make it noisy. It is wholesome and sweet. 
It will remind old age of its happiest mem- 
ories, and will bring to youth the messages 
it loves to hear. Your wife, your daughter, 
indeed, all your friends will be glad to get 
it. Get it yourself, and compare its tone, 
its purposes and its policy with those of 
other periodicals. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
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By JACQUES FUTRELLE By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 
Author of ‘Elusive Isabel’’ 


: Miss Selina Lue 

The Diamond Master e . The heart-catcher is out again. You might 
How to make diamonds out of brown sugar, how By MARY ROBERTS RIN EHART, Author of ss The Circular Staircase." just as well hand over yours, for you can't resist 
to make love bloom in young hearts, how to make “Miss Selina Lue.” Spinster, storekeeper, and 
exciter | general neighborhood manager, she is a very real 

these are secrets possessed by Jacques Futrelle. and delightfully funny character. 

Frontispiece by HERMAN PFEIFER. $1.00. 
Author of “Double Trouble” by the author of “ The Circular Staircase” and “The Man in Lower Ten.” By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 

VIRGINIA OF THE AIR LANES Just rapid-fire delight. THE GAME AND THE CANDLE 


romantic excitement out of scientific formula— 
= š : = s illustrated by PAUL J. MEYLAN. $1.00 
The most frolicsome, humorous, witty, ingenious and puzzling novel yet produced — 
By HERBERT QUICK 
More than fifty pictures by HARRISON FISHER and MAYO BUNKER. Partin Color. $1.50. 


‘The hero is a young American, who, to save his 


Herbert Quick has sei i A . 
= — seized a zogngje: RR family from poverty, deliberatelycommits a felony. 


for the airship novel. 


; r . . . . . 
Delicious humor permeates the whole book; the By ANDRE CASTAIGNE, the Famous Artist By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER Then m. ar m ren, 
romance of young love colors it all; and the wings 7 7 devill «e O sy)? roescuc by a Sussian Grana usec, 
of bright imagination lift it to regions of delight. The Gest Nese opine Van sagi Authonof “The Making of Betty Barat more tense and daring than its predecessor. 
ope KJ 
pov e a The Bill-Toppers | The Cash Intrigue m 
“fig, A) By HAROLD A master-hand has set forth in fiction the whole vaude- Mr. Chester has seized with vigor upon a dream of By FREDERIC S. 
MacGRATH ville world, and we have what is not only a work of | the utmost possible reach of American financial power, ISHAM 
Author of genius but the final as well as the first complete and | turned it to the uses of romance, and realized it through Author 
“The Manon fully colored picture, It is a gale of a book. characters of tremendous energy, heroic passions and “The Strollers,” 
the Box" gigantic ambitions. ' «Under the Rose." 
lilustrated with twenty-five pictures by the Author. Jacket picture in 
The full calor and gold by HARRISON FISHER. $1.50. illustrated by M. LEONE BRACKER. $1.50. Half a 
Goose By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART By EMERSON HOUGH By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER Chance 
Girl Author of “The Circular Staircase. | Author of "The Mississippi Bubble’? Author of “The Cash Intrigue." ze morena ae 
3 i . a ents of its plot— 
MacGrath bas | The Man in 54-40 or Fight| The Making of | ts wreck of te 
> 3 ? 
written sO en- Out of the annexation of Oregon and rescue, the strange 
gaging a ro- Lower Ten Texas, Emerson Hough has woven a Bobby Burnit events on the desert 
mance. It glows “We expect something good from | story more romantic than any tale of When his eccentric old father left isle, the return, the 
with kindliness the author of The Circular Staircase | ancient times. The romance of great | him three millions with atrustee who recognition, the f 
OLD good cheer and and we certainly have it in The Man || days in the nation’s making—the | had a dimple in her chin, what hap- man-hunt, the pur- | 
GRATH cee It’s na in Lower - Ten." — San Francisco | history of great men in the fight for | pened to Bobby was a plenty. ra me splendid 
ee ono - sible to read TRE | Arg home and for country. Illustrated by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG a rate 
Goose GIRL and keep the sunlight from your soul. Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.50. Illustrated by A. 1. KELLER. $1.50. and F. R. GRUGER. $1.50. thrilling enough to take your breath away. 


Illustrated by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. $1.50 illustrated by HERMAN PFEIFER. $1.50 


DW. Arcee | BOG ECS — 


A BOOK OF SWEETHEARTS THE CHRISTY-RILEY BOOKS 


Radiant with the a of eraen: grope; rrip- as a rose in ar Sroa; 2 bare AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE OUT TO OLD AUNT MARY'S 
of Sweethearts” makes the perfect gift book. Each picture is a climax of charm and color; : h 
each the work of an artist whose “girls” have made him supremely popular: Howard pos pi ratko gda aaa or reesei < sup 
Chandler Christy, Will Grefé, Harrison Fisher, F. Graham Cootes, Clarence F, Under- oth, boxed, $2.00 Cloth, boxed, $2. 

HOME AGAIN WITH ME 


wood, Lester Ralph. 
Lavishly decorated; exquisitely bound. Printed in full color. 11x12 inches—tn a box, $2.50. Illustrated In colors by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. Cloth, boxed, $2.00 
WITH PICTURES BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


FAMOUS LOVE SONGS—OLD AND NEW THE DEER-CREEK GIFT EDITIONS 


A collection of songs that have endeared themselves to lovers of many generations, from “Drink to Me Only 


With Thine Eyes’’—to "Love's Old Sweet Song.” For each song, Mr. Underwood, the most popular American RILEY SONGS OF SUMMER RILEY LOVE-LYRICS 
exponent of sentimental art, has painted a picture, ravishing in its beauty, warmth and color. RILEY CHILD-RHYMES RILEY SONGS O° CHEER RILEY FARM - RHYMES 
Pictures in full color by CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD Large Svo, with a beautiful new inlay cover, cloth, in a box, $3.00 
a s = + s . rs r a Za sE 4+, > 
“OH, PROMISE ME." “LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM.” “COMIN' THRO’ THE RYE.” u ig tea rođ pictures by W ill À aw a except Be Ly prs bor ig 
Each velume is illustrated by six pictures in color hy Mr. UNDERWOOD, each in a box, $1.25 illustrated with over fifty studies from life by W. B. Dyer. Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s 


OLD SCHOOL-DAY ROMANCES 


From this title it is easy to imagine the kind of poem that Riley has 
written. It’sa Riley subject, if ever there was one, homely, humorous, 
; w= | touching. The familiar scenes; the old accustomed places; the little trials 

JAMES | that seemed so great, the little joys that filled the heart completely, all 


Harrison Fisher’s 
AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


Twenty-one perfect American Beauties artistically 
arranged in a golden vase. Mr. Fisher’s new and only 
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! I . en Sirag” 4 pao TCOME; S these are here glorified with the golden light of Riley's wonderful genius. 
contribution to this year's Christmas festivities. Z > OTE Fully illustrated and decorated in color hy EARL STETSON CRAWFORD. 
žeautiful in drawing, exquisite in color, fascinating in [g Boxed, clath, $1.58. 
appeal, these types of American womanhood disclose Mr. MH 
Fisher at the very top of his artistic career. This book É RILEY ROSES ’ 
> wal à a Ys : 2 A collection of Riley's famous poems of the queen of flowers, including 
e , é d a , 
may w ll be called the Gift of Gifts Pa F bas that ever eee mgr a wy FASHIONED ROSES, illustrated by HOWARD 
; ’ - I | his: ie CHANDLER CHRISTY. Several of these drawings are compositions, not single 
Pictures in Color by HARRISON FISHER a bees s zoi heads, very beautifulin their conception and execution, indicating again 


x that Mr. Christy has caught the spirit of Mr. Riley's inimitable verse. 
Decerated by EARL STETSON CRAWFORD. Size 8x11 inches, jacket in full color and gold, cloth, boxed, $3.00 | Hlustrated by HOWARD "CHANDLER CHRISTY. Decorations by FRANKLIN BOOTH. Size 7x3 inches, cloth, $2.00 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


By L. FRANK BAUM Mi By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
THE SONGS OF FATHER GOOSE| enev onno Weegee" THE FAMOUS DOLL BOOKS 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES 


Contains “A. Sudden Shower,"’ “Christine's Song,” 
“The Lisper,”’ etc. 


For the Kindergarten, the Nursery and the Home. 


Verse by L. FRANK BAUM. Music by ALBERTA N. HALL. THE RUNAWAY BOY THE STORY OF LIVE DOLLS THE STORY OF THE THREE 
Pictures by W. W. DENSLOW. Quarto, boards, $1.25. Contains “The Land rm “= to Be," “The Boys’ MORE ABOUT Ne DOLLS THE LIVE DOLLS" HOUSE a 
re ees SE EEE Candidate,” "Naughty Claude," etc. , 
THE LIVE DOLLS' PLAY DAYS LITTLE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


THE ORPHANT ANNIE BOOK ; 
Mr. Riley'smost famous and popular poem for children. 
THE RAGGEDY MAN 
Miss Betts's entirely new interpretation of this charac- 
ter lends new fascination to his already great charm. 
Each illustrated by ETHEL FRANKLIN Net $1.50. 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
By Raymond MacDonald Aiden 
«cat last we have found the one perfect, the only ideal book for 
children,” says the Augusta Herald. “Not since Hawthorne have 


The most popular book for children published in the last ten years. 


Pictures in colar hy DENSLOW. Svo. cloth, $1.25 


THE APRIL FOOL DOLL (New) 
Each illustrated by VIRGINIA KEEP, Quarto, cloth, $1.25 


A NEW STRANG BOOK 


HUMPHREY BOLD 


A boy’s adventure in the island of Jamaica when Dutch William and Queen 


Anne were waging war on the French. we had anything to compare with it." wins swan : 
Illustrated by W. H. MARGETSON. $1.50 gut by Mayo Bunker. 16m, cloth, popular edition, 50 cents net. 


A NEW WORK ON THE CHINESE THE GOLD HUNTERS 


By CALEB LEWIS : z Once more Mr. Curwood's boy readers find them- 

eo THE CHINESE, John Stuart Thompson's new volume, is remarkable at once for the amazing amount of || selves in the vast Canadian wilderness. Old friends 

ALMOST FAIRY CHILDREN information it contains, gathered from a thousand different sources and enriched by years of observation, are there— Wabigoon, Mukoki and Roderick Drew, 
By the help of Flyback, the fairy, and a magic || for the skill and care with which this material is organized, and for the spirited style by which it is rendered || the plucky white boy who, in THE WOLF Hunters, 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
THE WOLF HUNTERS 


A tale of adventure in the wilderness, of treasure trove and Indian fighting, of 
roaring camp-fires and unending excitement. The adventures are mm ke 
thrilling, always absorbing, never unwholesome, and their wonderful setting in 
the Canadian wilds, make up an unusually fine boys’ story. 


carpet the children have many thrilling experi- || from cover to cover thoroughly entertaining and intensely interesting. It is not only the most authoritative, § found the birch bark map telling of the hidden 
ences, much travel, and excursions into the past ages. || valuable and up-to-date book on China; it is also the most readable. treasure of gold. 


Pictures by GEO. F. KERR. $1.25 By JOHN STUART THOMPSON. Size 53-4 x 8 3-4 inches. Over 70 illustrations. Colored maps. 441 pages. $2.50 net. Each illustrated by C. M. RELYEA, $1.50. 


(| BOBBS-MERRILL |) 
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INDIANAPOLIS Notice.—Books in this list are for sale at all bookstores, or 34 UNION SQUARE 
INDIANA sent postpaid to any address by the publishers on receipt of price. NEW YORK 
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yman’s Car 
N 


There's no question about the price—it shows for itself—but if you don't 
know what the Brush has shown, there may be some doubt in your mind as to 
the quality of a car at that figure. 


Considering the fact that the automobile has been considered a luxury by 
most people, it is quite natural that you may be a little skeptical. But read 
what Mr. R. D. Chapin, General Manager of the Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
has to say about the car. 


"We bought the Brush Runabout to use in running errands between the factory and the 
downtown district, because it appealed to us from a standpoint of convenience and economy. 
The little car has been running steadily since last fall and meets our requirements in every 
way. Wecannot speak too highly of its performance.’ 


The Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. is now using SIX Brush Runabouts in 


Neb., writes about the Brush. You know an R. F. D. carrier has to cover his 
route more than 300 days in the year, no matter what the conditions of the roads. 
‘*My route is a little over 26 miles, consisting of about one-half hills and the other half 
level roads. The average expense of operating my car per week is $1.50. When I made the 
same route with horses, it cost me on an average of $5.00 per week for feed alone. 
‘It took the biggest part of the day with a horse, but with my Brush Runabou it I cover 
the route in 2 1-2 to 3 hours and have the balance of the day for other work. 

We can show you hundreds of unsolicited letters, some of them making 
almost unbelievable statements as to the durability, low cost of maintenance, 
and ease of operation. 

If you want any further proof of the quality of the Brush, we'll be glad to 
furnish it. 


The first announcement to dealers resulted in contracts for more than 8.000 


its business. Don’t you think they are pretty good judges of design, material! 


and workmanship ? 


Now read what Mr. O. Lillie, a Rural Free Delivery mail carrier of Colon, 


cars and they are still coming. A little territory is open for dealers who realize 
the possibilities of the automobile which is the logical successor to the horse 
and buggy. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY 


1236 BALTIMORE AVENUE 


means s MAGAZI N ES free free 


A GREAT 
PROFIT. SHARING 
PLAN 


Manufacturers of the standard 
household products (listed=below) 
are’ returning ‘over $4,000,000 
every year to their customers, in 
the form of Library Slips. 

A Library Slip, is contained in 
every package and represents five 
per cent. of the price of the article 
purchased. Five per cent. is worth 
saving, isn't it P 

Library Slips are exchangeable 
for Magazines. and Books, the 
best published—“Save your money 
and use Library Slips.” Cut this 
list out when you. go shopping 
to-morrow, and use if. 

rmour’s "VERIBEST " Brands as follows 


Pigs Feet—Tripe—Sliced Dried Beet 
ed Beet- Ro st Becf—Brisket 
> 


NGC) ife 
Send Two Cent Stamp 
For. Complete. Catalog 


1 4 5 VI 
Potted a ef—Po ated and Deviled Chicken 
ed Lamb's Tongue — Boned 
res A L yai— Beet Loat—Chick 


~ > J e I : 
bastine, The. Sanitary Wall ‘Coating Biigideg s Shredded -Codfish Pabst Fxtract, The Best™ Tonic 
) í s Star je a rring Menders Talum Powder 
y Vite: 


Potted and Deviled: Meats Beards! 
sé Star Sliced Bacon Calumet "B aking Pow dy bs My Wife's Salad -Dressing 
s Extract of Beet Dunham's Original Sh bred Coss None Such Mince Meat 
yu Soluble Beef Force, Kora Kinks, H-O Oeri and al Pompeian Massage Creat 
mour's Luncheon Beef H-O Products Pro-phy-lactic Tooth. Brushes 
Badneć Lye (Disinfectant) German-Ameficao Co fices ahd Teas P yal Palace. pra 
Banner Chloride of Lime ave Egg- Macaroni, Noodles; Spaghetti, SDSS (Meee re eee ee 
Banner Dry Ammonia Scrub-E-Z (Scouring Soap) 
Bensdorp's (Royal Dutch) Cocoa Hei de Licorice Pastilles, and Jojubes Suany Monday Laundry Soap 
Beatdsicy’s Acme Peanut Buster Jell-O’ Ice. Cream Powder 3-in-One Oil (100. Household- Uses) 


Send All Letters and Library Slips to 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 


WEST 14TH STREE NE ORK CITY 
tF -YouR os 4a oe sorsi POs CARRY LI aa ARY a PRODUCTS, ASH HIM TO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


And Now is the Time to Get It 


People ali about you are looking 
for GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


q Did it ever occur to you that a magazine for a year is about 
the best gift you could possibly make? UNCLE REMUS'S 
HOME MAGAZINE is especially adapted to such a purpose, 


because it appeals to the whole family circle. 


q PEOPLE ARE WAITING FOR A SUGGESTION, SO 
JUST MENTION UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE as 
a gilt, a year for one dollar, which brings twelve sweet remem- 
brances of the one who gave the subscription. START AT 
ONCE, AND YOU WILL BE SURPRISED HOW EASILY 
YOU CAN GET TEN SUBSCRIPTIONS. Collect a dollar from 
each, and send us the money before December 31, 1909, and we 
will forward to you at once as a CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 
YOURSELF, A FIVE DOLLAR GOLD PIECE. 


q| In taking subscriptions as gifts secure the name of the donor 
so we may send free to the recipient of the subscription our splen- 
did gift card, illustrated, showing BRER RABBIT BRINGING AS A 


PRESENT A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. [his unique card is admired 
by all. 


q| Dont waste time; it is too valuable. Send us the $10.00 for 
the ten subscriptions, and get your $5.00 in gold. You can do 
it in a couple of hours. Then decide to work regularly for us. 
Our outfit is free, and there is big money in it. Start in to-day. 


Address 


PRIZE DEPARTMENT 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


‘YOU WANT CHRISTMAS MONEY 


ee 
DVD 


Send a Christmas Box of 


Sorority Chocolates 


Glodi 


HE Sorority name on the Christ- 

mas Candy you send means a lot 

to the one who receives it. In 
their purity, quality and tempting good- 
ness Sorority Chocolates most carefully 
carry the Christmas thought of real 
regard and best rembrance. 

Perfection is not too good for your 
Christmas giving, and Sororities are the 
best and most delicious of a// chocolate 
candy. 


Sororities are Flavored with the 
Real Luscious Fruits 


and not with imitation fruit flavors. The real, golden, juicy fruit of Italy supplies our Orange flavor. 
Big, ripe berries, like we used to pick “back home,” flavor our Raspberry Sororities. 
We have our special way of making Vanilla flavor from choicest Mexican and Bourbon 
Vanilla beans. 
Our Maple Flavor is from the first run of the sap of Vermont Maple Trees. 
Our Chocolate comes from the four best cocoa beans; milled in our own factories—blended in our special 


way to produce the best chocolate coating known. So— 


Let Your Christmas Candy be the Best 


Give Sororities—and be certain to please. 
Buy Sororities for the Home—Christmas—and know 
that you have the purest and choicest. 


60 Cents a Pound—at Dealers’ 


(Except in Extreme West and Southwest) 


Very Special—“‘Sorority” Spoon Free 


Order a 3-lb. or 5-Ib. Christmas “Family” Box, containing an 
assortment of Sorority Chocolates, our delicious Sorority Milk 
Chocolates or toothsome Sorority Chocolate 
Chips—and we'll send you, 
absolutely free, asa Christmas 
remembrance, a beautiful, Ster- S 


ling pattern, Sorority spoon. Goa = 
Remit 60 cents for each pound | 
wanted. Sent prepaid—direct 

or through your dealer. pa 
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Taylor Brothers ™& 
Company 


397 Taylor Building 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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for Every Me 
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For Father 


who comes home tired but eager to be amused, 


who cannot afford the theatre for himself, to say | 


nothing for a large family, who enjoys the old 
ballads such as “Robin Adair,” “Highland Mary,” 
“Annie Laurie" and “Home Sweet Home,” the 
Edison Phonograph is an ideal Christmas pregent 
because it gives him the music that he loves, sung 
by great singers, at a less expense than attendarice 
at theatre or concert, and by his own fireside. 


For Mother 


who loves sacred music and who does not often 
have an opportunity to hear “The Palms,” “Holy 


: City,” “Gates Ajar,” or “Lead, Kindly Light,” 


as sung by the great tenors and sopranos of the 
city churches, but who can enjoy this music at 
home with the aid of an Edison Phonograph 
just as often and just as fully as she cares to listen, 
and who will find in the ownership of an Edison 
Phonograph and the Records that she loves a 
perpetual reminder of the affection of the family 
that presented them to her. 


For Big Brother 


who would go to the musical comedy and variety 
show oftener if he could, and who likes the sort 
of things a fellow can whistle, and wants to hear 
“Hello People” or “The Glow Worm” or 
“Cuddle Up a Little Closer,” or something of 
that kind, the way they sing it at the shows or at 
the halls, and who could hear these things that 
way, because an Edison Record faithfully reproduces 
the exact mannerisms of the singer as, for instance, 
in the Harry Lauder Records, if he could only be 
so fortunate as to get an Edison Phonograph 
for Christmas. 


For the Children 


because each and every one of them-—bless their 
hearts—enjoy music, especially the kind of music 
they can march by or sing to, and because one 
Phonograph will delight and entertain an entire 
circle of children, so that absolutely the best 


Christmas present for every member of the 


family and for the whole family is an Edison 
Phonograph. 


- Edison Phonographs are sold at the same price everywhere in the United States, $12.50 to $125.00 


Edison Standard Records, 35c. Edison Amberol Record (play twice as long), 50c. 
Edison Grand Opera Records, 75c. and $1.00 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the nearest and hear the Edison 


Phonograph play both Edison Standard and Amberol Records. 


Get complete 


catalogs of Phonographs and Records, from your dealer or from us. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 97 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
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